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General Bepartment, 


NOTES ON SOME PORTRAITS OF WASH- 
INGTON. 
BY GEORGE GIBBS, 

Masonic Portrarr or WaAsHINGTON.— | 
Mr. Charles B. Richardson, the publisher of 
this Magazine, some time since showed me 
a photograph from a portrait of Washing- 
ton, representing him in Masonic Regalia. 
The original was stated to be by an artist 
named Williams, and preserved in the 
lodge at Alexandria, At my request Mr. 
Benson J. Lossing undertook an inquiry 
into its authenticity, and at the same time I 
addressed a letter to Mr. C. Cammack, Sr., | 
Grand Treasurer of the District of Colum-| 
bia, for the same purpose. Mr. Lossing has 
obtained from Mr. 8. Hayden of Athens, 
Bradford Co., Pa., an account of the pic- 
ture, from which I extract the following : 

Mr. Hayden has no knowledge of the ar- 
tist beyond what is stated in the records of 
the Alexandria lodge, by which it appears 
that in August, 1793, Mr. Williams offered 
to compliment that body with a portrait of 
the President of the United States, provi- 
ded it would prevail upon him to sit, and 
that the lodge made application to that ef- 
fect accordingly. In October, 1794, the 
portrait was received, and an appropriation 
passed to defray the expenses of the artist | 
in going to Philadelphia on the business. 
In the “ Recollections and Private Memoirs 
of Washington,” p. 523, there is a mention, 
which Mr, Hayden cites, as follows : “ A Mr. 
Williams, a painter in Crayons, had sittings 
about 1794, and made a strong likeness, 
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| Virginia, dated at Philadelphia in July, 
| 1792, at which time Washington declined 
'to sit, but it would appear that the request 
\of Alexandria lodge, of which Washington 
had formerly been Master, subsequently 
prevailed on him. Mr. Hayden has seen a 
copy of this portrait in the possession of a 
‘Baltimore ledge, and surmises that others 
may exist, as it seems to have been the ar- 
| tist’s expectation to make them. 

The authenticity of the portrait as one 
‘taken from life may be therefore considered 
as established. It represents Washington 
as bearing greater marks of age than any 
‘other I have seen. He wears the apron, 


'sash, collar, and jewel of a Past Master of 


Masons. The picture, with the other pro- 
perty and archives of the lodge, has been 
removed since the rebellion broke out, but 
they are said to be insecurity. The apron, 
Mr. Cammack informs me, was a present to 
Washington from Madame de la Fayette. 
These articles all belong to the Alexandria 
lodge, but the gavel with which he laid the 
corner-stone of the Capitol at the city of 
Washington (which he did in regalia), is 
now in the custody of a lodge at George- 
town. 

It may be added that a full length statue 
of p05, in Masonic dress was ex- 
ecuted by Powers just before the rebellion, 
and was designed to be erected at Frede- 
ricksburg. It never was set up, however, 
and is now concealed somewhere at the 
South. 

The Williams portrait is now being pho- 
tographed from Mr. Richardson’s copy by 
Fredericks of Broadway, New York, where 
cartes de visite can be obtained. 





but we have no further knowledge of him 

or his works.” 

son referred to in a letter to Gov. Lee of 
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He is undoubtedly the per- | 


THE “ PIEHLE” PORTRAIT. 


A well known, though not very common 
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engraving, is one of quarto size, in an oval 
included within a shaded square, “ publish- 
ed by T. Holloway, and the other propri- 
etors, May 21, 1794,” representing Wash- 
ington in military dress, with a tablet 
beneath of Cornwallis’s surrender, lettered 
“ Event of the 19th of Oct., 1781, at York- 
town, in Virginia,” and with the following 
note, “The English Artist has followed 
the lines of the Print in the French origi- 
nal after a picture by Piehle, on account of 
the remarks of Mr. Lavater.” The fea- 
tures, as Mr. Tuckerman has observed, 
would not be recognised for those of Wash- 
ington. I have never seen the French 
print, but am able to give a clue to the pic- 
ture by “Piehle.” Dr. Charles Beck, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, informs me that 
it was formerly the property of a Mr. 
Streckeiser, of Basle, in Switzerland, and 
now belongs to his daughter, Mrs, Righi- 
ner. The late Theodore Parker, who saw 
the picture when travelling in Europe, re- 
quested Dr. Beck to procure a copy, and 
that gentleman caused two to be executed, 
one of which he retains himself. It is a 
small painting, and bears the following in- 
scription ; “* Le General Washington, Peint 
@aprés nature 4 Philadelphie, par N. 
Piehle en 1783.” The family account of it 
is that it was purchased in a shop in Paris 
during the French Revolution. This is in 
all probability one of those by C. W. Peale. 


BROWN’S STATUE IN UNION SQUARE. 
The head in this is taken from a marble 
duplicate of Houdon’s bust, originally ex- 
ecuted by that artist for the Hon. Rufus 
King, which came into the possession of 
the late Col. George Gibbs, and is now the 
property of the Hon. Hamilton Fish. 


WAX MEDALLIONS OF WASHINGTON, 


I have recently seen a profile photograph 
of Washington, purporting to have been 
taken from “the wax original by Mrs. 
Wright.” Having in my possession a wax 
medallion of Washington, apparently its 
counterpart, I am anxious to ascertain 
upon what authority the one referred to is 
ascribed to that artist. 

This portrait, which is in about half the 
actual relief, and is encased in a deep oval 
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frame, is nine inches in height, including 
head and bust, and represents Washington 
with much the same profile as in Houdon’s 
marble. The hair is drawn back from the 
forehead, curled at the side, and tied with a 
ribbon in a very long queue. A military 
cloak is thrown back over the shoulder so 
as to exhibit the epaulette, upon which are 
three four-pointed stars.* The lappel of 
the coat is buttoned back, showing the 
waistcoat, and a very prominent shirt frill. 
The profile looks to the right. 

The Mrs. Wright in question is undoubt- 
edly Mrs. Patience Wright, an American 
who pursued her art in England, as a mo- 
deller in wax during the war of the Revo- 
lution, where she made herself useful to her 
country by transmitting valuable informa- 
tion to Franklin, then in Paris. A short bio- 
graphical notice of her may be found in 
Dunlap, and an amusing anecdote in EI- 
kanah Watson’s “ Men and Times of the 
Revolution.” In a note to a letter of 
Franklin, by William Temple Franklin 
(Works of Franklin, vol. vi.) she is styled 
Mehitable Wright, but Dunlap writes her 
name as Patience on the authority of her 
own letters, and says that she was also 
called Sybilla, as she professed to predict 
future events. The following letter from 
her to Jefferson is published by Dunlap. 


MRS. WRIGHT TO JEFFERSON. 


Lonpon, at Tun Wax Work, 
Aug. 14, 1785. 


* Honovrep Sir: I had the pleasure to 
hear that my son Joseph Wright had paint- 
ed the best likeness of our Hero, Wash- 
ington, of any painter in America; and my 
friends are anxious that I should make a 
likeness, a bust in wax, to be placed in the 
State house, or some public building that 
may be erected by Congress, The flatter- 
ing letters from gentlemen of distinguished 
virtues and rank, and one from that Ge- 
neral himself, wherein he says: ‘* He shall 
think himself happy to have his bust done 
by Mrs. Wright, whose weeommon talents, 
éc., &c.,? make me happy in the prospect 
of seeing him in my own country. 

* Mr. Elias Dexter also has a photograph, apparent- 
ly from one of these medallions, in which the stara 
have five points, 
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“T most sincerely wish not only to make | 1787, by her modelling in‘ wax. The 
the likeness of Washington, but of those| younger daughter married Hopner, the 
Jive gentlemen who assisted at the signing | rival of Stuart and Lawrence as a portrait 
the treaty of peace, that put an end to so/ painter.” It might be conjectured that the 
bloody and dreadful a war. The more pub-| medallion in question was by Miss, instead 
lic the honours bestowed on such men by|of Mrs. Wright, but I should judge from 
theit country, the better. To shame the|Dunlap’s expression that she had married 
English king, I would go to any trouble before her return to America. 
and expense to add my mite in the stock} I trust that some correspondent will 
of honour due to Adams, Jefferson, and ascertain by whom the medallion really 
others, to send to America; and I will, if is; how many copies of it there are, what 
it is thought proper to pay my expense of| other works by the same hand exist, and 
travelling to Paris, come myself and model finally if any authentic modellings by Mrs. 
the likeness of Mr. Jefferson; and at the} Wright, her son Joseph, or her daughter 
same time see the picture, and if possible} Mrs. Platt, are yet to be found.* 
by this painting, which is said to be so like! 
him, make a likeness of the General. [| _— 
wish likewise to consult with you, how we) 
may honour our country by holding up the) © OPERATIONS IN MAINE IN 1779. 
likenesses of her eminent men, either in) joyeva1, rouND ON BOARD THE HUNTER, CONTI- 
painting or wax work. A statue in marble | MENeaL Garr. GF muenERN Gut. 
is already ordered, and an artist gone to} F 
Philadelphia to begin the work (Houdon).| Monday, 19th of July, 1779.—The fleet 
This is as I wished. and hoped.” | sailed from Nantasket road this morning; 
It is to be inferred from this letter that | Consisting of 16 armed vessels, with about 


she had not at its date (1785) executed | 20 transports. ; 
any model of Washington. Certainly she) Wednesday, 21st—Wearrived at Town- 


could not have done so from life, for she|Send about sunset, where 1000 militia were 
had never seen him, and according to Dun-|in readiness to embark, including those 
lap she died during the same year. that came from Boston in the transports 


Mrs. Wright’s son, Joseph, not only ex-| under command of General Lovel. 


ecuted a portrait, well known among those| /riday, 23d.—The troops embarked on 
taken of Washington, but as mentioned by | board the transports. — , : 

Watson, took a cast of his face in plaster in| | Saturday, 24th.—This morning we sailed 
the year 1784, and Washington, in describ-| from Townsend, or Booth-Bay Harbour, 


ing the operation, mentioned that an im-| and favoured by a pleasant N.W. gale, ar- 


pulse to smile “gave his mouth a slight |Tived at Penobscot Bay, anchoring under 


twist or compression of the lips observable | four islands, about one league above Owl’s 
in the busts Wright afterwards made.” | Head. : 
Whether the busts thus spoken of were in| Sunday, 25th.—We made sail, and about 
wax, or what other material, I cannot find. | two 0’clock came up to the entrance of a 
They are not, I believe, mentioned in the| harbour called Magebagiduce, about 12 
catalogues of the Washington portraits. | leagues from the sea, where lay at anchor 
There is nothing peculiar in the mouth of| three British ships, viz. the North of 20 
the one I have. | guns, the Albany of 18, and the Nautilus of 
Besides this son, Mrs. Wright had two/ 18, &c. On the north side of the harbour 
daughters, of whom Dunlap says: “The/ Was the British flag displayed from a large 
need married an American of the name of| 
latt, and inheriting some of her mother’s : E a 
works and talent, jena to this country Washington 7 nee Wilekt _— nee ? a 
and died here. Mrs, Platt made herself| (gq, yf vii. 65), but it throws no additional light on 
well known in New York about the year | the subject of the medallions. x 
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fort on a regular eminence, below which 
were two batteries, on the south side ano- 
ther battery was forming ; the whole made 
a pretty formidable appearance. Some of 
our largest ships passed by the harbour’s 
entrance several times within reach of their 
cannon, and discharged a number of broad- 
sides at the ships and fortresses, which 
were returned with great vigour and intre- 
pidity; in the meantime our transports 
came to anchor about one mile above, co- 
vered by the ship Sally and brig. 

Monday, 26th.—Our ships in turn ap- 
proached the harbour’s mouth several 
times in the course of the day, within three 
quarters of a mile of the British encamp- 
ment, and discharged many cannon, receiv- 
ing an equal number with little annoyance, 
excepting one unfortunate shot which over- 
set one of our boats, as they were landing 
some troops on the south point, out of 
which Major Littlefield and two privates 
were drowned. They pursued their object 
with great activity, and dispossessed the 
British party of their unfinished fort, killing 
one man ; after which our troops finished 
it and brought several 18-pounders to bear 
upon the ships, which caused them to be 
removed further up. This evening our 
ships came to anchor in a line across the 
harhour’s mouth. 

Tuesday, 27th.—A council of war was 
held this day on board the Commodore’s 
frigate, the result of which was that the 
marines from all the ships should join the 
troops and land under cover of the Hunter 
and Sky-Rocket ; pursuant to which, about 
two o’clock at night, the ships came to an 
anchor within musquet shot of the place 
assigned for the landing the men, being 
the north side of the harbour on a beach 
just above which arose a very high hill full 
of trees, brush, and craggy rocks, where 
two or three hundred Tighianders and 
some Britons lay in ambush. 

Wednesday, 28th.— About four o’clock 
in the morning the two ships began to fire 
into the woods, which was continued al- 
most ‘incessantly for about half an hour, 
that the troops might have the opportunity 
to land without being annoyed ; as soon as 
the boats had landed our men (who were 
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in number about six or seven hundred) the 
Britons from the hill fired upon them and 
killed 16 men, and wounded as many ; our 
men with great resolution returned the 
fire, ascended the almost impassable preci- 
pice, routed them and took possession of 
the hill, killing (as they supposed) about as 
many as er tat. and taking a few prison- 
ers; from thence they advanced to a bat- 
tery near the large fort, and possessed 
themselves of it, with considerable artillery 
and baggage. The action continued near 
an hour with great spirit and resolution on 
both sides; the party that ascended the 
hill and put the Britons to flight were 
chiefly marines, consisting of about one 
hundred ; the Captain of marines and eight 
a belonging to the Warren were 
illed. The troops are this day engaged 
in building a breastwork near the large 
fort, to which all those that fled had re- 
sorted. Several of our men have been 
wounded in the course of this day by shot 
from the fort. A number of cattle are 
taken and brought on board the ships. 

Thursday, 29th—Our troops continue 
to fortify. p.m. All the ships are ordered 
to anchor within the mouth of the harbour, 
where they were considerably annoyed and 
some men wounded by shot from the fort. 
The prisoners inform us, that the fort and 
shipping contain about 1000 men, much ar- 
tillery, and two years’ provision, The 
prospect of succeeding —— at present 
very dubious, the British ships are removed 
further up the harbour out of our reach. 

Friday, 30th—Our troops continue to 
fortify without much annoyance within half 
a mile of the British fort. 

Saturday, 31st.—This day the Commo- 
dore, in consultation with the Captains of 
the fleet, is concerting a plan for all the 
marines to go ashore about midnight, un- 
der the command of Captain Burke, and 
in conjunction with the land troops, to 
attack a breastwork on a point near the 
British shipping just below their fort, think- 
ing by taking that, the communication 
would be cut off between the fort and 
ships. 

Sunday, August 1st—The attack was 
made about 2 o’clock at night with great 
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vigour and resolution, and notwithstanding 
the arduous opposition that was made with 
cannon and small-arms, they were obliged 
to desert the breastwork in a little time 
and repair to the fort. We lost about 
fifteen men, and had as many wounded 
dangerously, killing and wounding (as is 
supposed) about as many of the British 
party; after being in possession of the 
place it was found impracticable to main- 
tain without much annoyance from the fort 
and ships, therefore after destroying a few 
hogsheads of rum and dismounting the 
three nine-pounders in it, we resigned it to 
them again. : 

Monday, 2d—Major Sawyer and the 
Second Lieutenant of the Vengeance, with 
several others, died this day of their 
wounds, 

Tuesday, 3d.—Many shells as well as 
shot are thrown from our fort into the 
British. 

Thursday, 5th.—Many cannon are dis- 
charged this day from our fort into the 
British. 

Friday, 6th.—A signal from the Com- 
modore was displayed for all the Captains 
of the fleet to come on board to consult 
about attacking the British shipping and 
fort ; the result was, that if the General 
would attack the fort with his army, which 
consisted of about 1200 men, including 
officers, a number of the largest ships 
should go into the harbour and attack the 
shipping. The plan was sent to the General 
for approbation. 

Saturday, 7th.—The above plan was not 
conceded to by the General, supposing 
that, as his army consisted chiefly of mili- 
tia that were undisciplined, he should be 
defeated in the attempt, therefore the con- 
clusion was to continue the siege till intel- 
ligence could be obtained from Boston 
respecting reinforcement. Several boats 
were discovered to be landing men from 
the British ships on the south part of the 
harbour above our small breast work, which 
were prevented by the landing of about 
100 men from our ships near by, in the 
mean time a skirmish commenced between 
a party of our men near our three-gun bat- 
tery on the north side of the harbour, and 
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about 100 regular troops who were near 
their two-gun battery, tho’ they were not 
near enough to inspire each other; the 
British party soon retired to their fort, 
after which some of our people set fire to a 
number of houses and large barns near the 
fort, which were soon entirely consumed. 
The procedure was judged to be conducted 
with great imprudence, as it would only 
have a tendency to distress the poor inha- 
bitants; previous to the landing of the 
British boats the Commodore and the Cap- 
tain of the Hampden had landed in the 
same place to view the land, who were 
obliged to flee into the woods, losing their 


barge. 

ante 8th.—The Commander returned 
to his ship about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after much fatigue, travelling through 
the woods. 

Monday, 9th.—A signal was displayed 
from the Commodore for all Captains to 
come on board, to consult what measures 
should be most advisable; after much de- 
bate and vote passed for the ships to go 
into the harbour, and attack the British 
ships, though it was judged by the Com- 
modore and many others, that the attack 
would be attended with great risque and 
danger of having our ships much injured, 
as we should be exposed to the fort, which 
we could not in the least annoy. The con- 
dition of this vote was, that the General 
should attack the British fort at the same 
time, which was sent to him for concur- 
rence. A general uneasiness is discovered 
through the fleet at being detained so long, 
many desert from the ships every night. 

Tuesday, 10th.—Consultation was at- 
tended upon this day on board the Com- 
modore; the result of which was, that an 
attack should be made the ensuing day, by 
the ships entering the harbour, and the land 
forces attacking the British fortress at the 
same time. 

Wednesday, 11th.—The General not be- 
ing ready for the proposed attack, thought 
proper to advance out upon a plain between 
the British citadel and the harbour to ma- 
neuvre his men, being about 750, leaving 
about 500 in the fort, a detached party of 
250 proceeded to the small battery near 
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the S.E. point to excite the British troops|time our opponents are fortifying, and have 
to attack them from their citadel; after/compleated a very formidable citadel, 
they had paraded themselves in the bat-| where they are secure against us; which 
tery, about fifty-five regular troops sallied|at our arrival was only a breastwork, con- 
from their citadel, and advancing with reso-| taining five or six-pounders, which then, in 
lution and intrepidity, put the whole party |all probability, we could have reduced very 
to flight, without discharging a gun; they |easily, as also their shipping, as they have 
pursued them to the main body, and then | since acknowledged; in the course of which 
discharging a volley, drove the whole se-|time thirteen or fourteen councils of war 
ven hundred and fifty into the fort, in the/have been held, resolving one day tc at- 
greatest confusion imaginable—the offieers|tack, and the next day reversing their 
damning their soldiers, and the soldiers their | schemes. The Commodore complaining 
officers for cowardice, many losing their|that the General is backward, and the Ge- 
implements of war, &c. The Captains of |neral that the fault is in the Commodore; 
our ships were invited to see this grand|the people censuring both, and are deter- 
maneuvre of the militia troops. The de- mined, unless something is directly done, 
tached British party returned, exulting | that is either to attack vigorously or raise 
with loud huzzas. A Council was convened the siege (preferring the former) that they 
this night by the General in camp, the! would, leave the ships, and not risk an at- 
result of which was, That he judging his'tack by a superior force which was daily 
army was not sufficient to oppose the Bri-| expected. hile matters are thus alter- 
tish on account of their inexpertness and jcating, five or six British ships hove in 
want of courage, and not being in expect-|sight, making a formidable appearance, 
ation of any reinforcement, thought it high-| which has thrown our fleet and army into 
ly advisable, with the advice of his oflicers, | great consternation, the ships are all heav- 
to raise the siege. This being transmit-|ing up, the land forces embarking on board 
ted the ensuing morning (Z/wrsday, 12th)|the transports, waiting to see what force 
to the Commodore, a general council with |this consists of, and consulting how to es- 
the Captains of the navy were held in camp, | cape if the force should be superior, con- 
passing a vote to continue the siege, not-|cluding to attempt an escape by the west 
withstanding they thought themselves in-|side of Long Island, or run the ships ashore 
adequate to the attempt proposed; that is, | and betake ourselves to the woods. 

of encountering the Britons in the field, so | 

as to give our fleet an opportunity of at- 

tacking the ships. For unless the General 


could possess himself of the point near the 
British ships, it would not be advisable for 
our ships to go in, as they would be ex- 
posed to the fort and artillery run down 
from the point, which would annoy us toa 
very great degree; as the harbour is so 
narrow that we cannot readily get out 


again,—therefore the plan for the ships | 


 Ansavioun<<fgnids its file-leaders and the 


going in has proved abortive. 
Friday, 13th—Very great uneasiness | 
appears throughout the fleet at being thus | 
detained at the risk of British reinforce-| 
ments arriving, and the prospect of reduc- | 
ing the place, either by sea or land, was so 
dubious. Three weeks have now elapsed 
since our siege began, and little or nothing 
is effected to our advantage. In the mean 


THE HESSIANS IN THE REVOLUTION.* 


Tuat the Indo-European or Caucasian 
race is the leading family of mankind, 
‘t—the heir of all the ages in the foremost files of 

time ;” 
and that its Germanic branches, more 
or less pure—whether unmixed Teuton, 
Anglo-Saxon, Franco-Celtic, or Composite 


champions of every genuine and prolific 

* Die Deutschen Huelfstruppen in Nordamerika- 
nischen Befreiungskriege, 1776 bis 1783. Von Max 
von Eelking, 

The German Auxiliary Troops in the North Ameri- 
can War of Independence, 1776 to 1783. By Max 
von Eelking. Hanover, 1863. Two vols. 8vo., pp. 
397 and 271. 
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thought of modern days—these are truths 
which we hold to be as evangelical as that 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, cor- 
rectly understood, are the birthright and 
the destiny of the whole human species. 
Numerous are the means which it -has 
pleased Divine Providence to employ in 
disseminating over the earth this goodly 
seed of Teut: 
adventure, not loath to take the kindred 
Norman graft of piracy, so palpable in our 
British brethren; their assimilative tend- 
encies, whereby they make themselves 
everywhere at home, even as they once 
Germanized the Eternal City while Roman- 
izing themselves; their habits of industry, 
wherewith, as their own poet says, they 


“Gather on every plain honey they know not for 
whom ;” ‘ 


their loyalty to their chiefs, which leads 
them to make their prince’s foreign quarrel 
their own domestic grief, and his shrewd 
policy their plain interest. 

The hated Hessian of our Revolutionary 
war came hither to fight against our fathers 
under this last influence. He had been 
brought up by the good old rule and sim- 
ple plan to “fear God and honor the king,” 
for Napoleon Bonaparte, the potent “ Ro- 
bespierre a cheval,” had not yet leavened 
with new ideas the European lump, The 
type and representative hero of these old- 
fashioned docile men might well be seen in 
their commander-in-chiet, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Baron von Knyphausen, sitting, as he 


. 5) . 
is depicted in the attractive production 


before us, on a rock in front of Fort Wash-| 


ington, New York Island, holding his 
watch in his hand till the one half-hour 
which he had granted the besieged Colonel 
Magaw for capitulation should expire, and 
looking down with contemptuous abhor- 


rence on the captured rebel standards as | 


they were successively laid at his feet. 
The “blinde Hess,” even now not famed 
for insight, as this his standing title shows, 


must then have thought it the height of 


sentimental absurdity that his fidelity to 
the sovereign, who, in profound king-craft, 
had, by solemn treaty, sold him to Great 
Britain, should be imputed to him as the 
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| baseness of a hireling. This feeling, excu- 
‘sable in the anxious patriots of those preg- 
inant days, has long subsided and given 
place to an enlightened curiosity to learn 
trom trustworthy German authorities the 
details, from their own point of view, of 
their countrymen’s share in resisting our 
| great appeal to arms. 

Now appears the worthy Captain von 
Eelking—already favorably known to us 
as author of “The Life and Actions of 
| General von Riedesel,’? commander of the 
|Brunswickers in Burgoyne’s expedition— 
|with his two excellent volumes, which go 
very far toward satisfying our desire. If 
| we can be allowed to pun, we will say that 
|he bears an appropriate family-name, for 
\the Eel is well known to be—forgive us, 
| Max !—a scavenger of the waters, or, more 
delicately speaking, a gleaner of neglected 
|matter, and Max zs a king among such lite- 
rary eels. He gives a list of no fewer than 
thirty-eight manuscripts—principally dia- 
|ries kept by officers during the war—which 
have been made use of by him as sources 
of information. This being the fact, the 
| work has that inimitable freshness and life- 
like movement which can never pertain to 
a stately history compiled from second- 
hand materials. The Life of Riedesel has, 
| we believe, been overlooked by translators, 
and is, therefore, accessible only in German, 
That such should be long the case with the 
book which we are considering, we think 
quite impossible. It must, from its subject 
and the merit of its execution, eventually 
take rank, when Anglicized, as a standard 
and essential complement of all narratives 
of the war. 

Many an interesting observation on the 
city of New York and its vicinity, during 
that fateful period, enlivens this new con- 
tribution to American historic literature. 
A few of these remarks we purpose to 
translate, by way of whetting the appetite 
of the antiquarian reader, till some pains- 
taking linguist serve him up a full repast in 
the guise of a complete version. After an 
ocean-passage, on which the Hessians were 
so crowded, herring-like, between decks, 
that the oldest man was placed at their 
right wing to give a word of command 
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when they had all lain till one side was 
“ripe,” whereat all turned over on the 
other side, the troops disembarked, in| 
August, 1776, on Staten Island. 

“On landing, the Hessians were most 
joyously welcomed by the English, as a 
long-deuired aid, with salvos of cannon and 
musketry. The officers, in particular, vied 
one with another to meet the Germans in 
a friendly manner, and invited them into 
their tents. General von Heister was asked 
to dinner by the British commander-in-chief. 
The English camp was on a rocky height 
advantageously situated with a splendid 
view of the harbor of New York, and 
over a part of the interior country, as well 
as over the adjacent American camp on 
Long Island. The wonderful scenery, and 
the charm of novelty, after the long, mono- 
tonous, and toilsome voyage, cheered up 
officers and men.” 

“Immediately on their arrival, the Ger- 
man officers were obliged to have every- 
thing ofsilver removed from their uniforms, 
as the British had already done. The ob- 
ject was to make them less easily recogniz- 
able by the dreaded riflemen, who were 
especially fond of aiming at officers.” P.| 
27, vol. 1. 

We have next a sketch of the condition 
of affairs in America at that moment, in- 
cluding curious pen-and-ink portraits of the 
two brothers, Lord Richard and Sir Wm. 
Howe. Has a faithfully minute biography 
of the former, in succeeding years one of 
England’s greatest naval heroes, ever been 
written? Wethinknot. He it was, who, 
as we recall to mind from our anecdotal 
odds and ends, bore among the sailors the 
nickname “ Black Dick,” from his swarthy | 
and serious countenance, and in whose! 
honor, doubtless, after his great victory | 
over the French fleet off Ushant, June 1,| 
1794, was drunk the queer and very apt'| 
toast, “First and Second of David’s 
Third!” which the sagacious reader may 
interpret for himself. A veracious life 
of the admiral, comprising, of course, pro- 
per notice of his brother, the popular, 
good-natured, bon-vivant general, who, 
fortunately for the American cause, filled 
a position originally destined for that Ben- 
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gal tiger, Lord Clive, would, if well related 
by some judicious countryman of theirs, 
hardly fail to afford us important facts as 
well as amusing gossip. We are disposed 
to class with Carlyle’s “books which are 
no ,books,” the pompous and decorous 
“ Life of Richard Earl Howe, K.G., Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, and General of Marines ; 
by Sir John Barrow, Bart, F.R.S.,” where- 
in we read that the mother of the two 
Howes was “Mary Sophia Charlotte, 
daughter of Baron Ridinanes ge, Master 
of the Horse to George I., when Elector 
of Hanover, by Sophia Charlotte, daughter 
of Count Platen, of the Empire ;” whereas 
it is no secret that she was the natural 
child of the Hanoverian “ Defender of the 
Faith,” Richard and William being thus, 
with a bar sinister, cousins-german to King 
George the Third’s Father, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. 

The battle of Long Island was now im- 
pending, and some of the newly arrived 
Hessians relieved a portion of the English 
troops hitherto posted on Staten Island, 
but destined to take part in that action. 
This movement gives occasion for a de- 
scription of Staten Island and its inhabitants 
and neighbors at that date: 

“Von Stirn’s brigade received the order 
to move forward upon the Jersey Sound, 
an arm of the sea which separates the is- 
land from the mainland, and there to 
relieve the 35th English regiment and a 
part of the 5th. In the morning of the 
19th of August the brigade began its march, 
their tents and baggage being packed in 
wagons. The singular vehicles, small, 
painted red, and drawn by two little 
horses driven by a negro, appeared to the 
good Hessians new and strange enough. 
When the brigade arrived at its destined 
place, the English officers had the politeness 
to invite the Germans to dinner. The relicf 
took place at nightfall. The advanced posts 
were stationed, which stood very near to 
and opposite those of the enemy on the 
other side of the narrow sound. The entire 
brigade was distributed along the shore in 
small detachments. The regiment of body- 
guards took its position at Amboy Ferry. 
The camp was pitched in two lies, but in 
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a few days had to be moved some distance 
backwards, as the Americans fired across 
from the other side with their long rifles. 
The out-posts being more and more molest- 
ed in this way, Grenke, lieutenant of artil- 
lery, was directed to pitch a few cannon- 
balls into Amboy, after which the Americans 
behaved more quietly.” 

‘The width of the sound might be a 
little over three hundred paces. The 
Americans on the other shore, who here 
saw for the first time the dreaded German 
strangers, collected themselves in crowds 
on the bank, more to satisfy their curiosity 
than to await a demonstration from this 
side. A Hessian officer says in his journal : 
‘They stretched their necks mighty long. 
Some among them were in uniform, but 
the most in the dress of a promiscuous 
rabble,’ ” 

“ The landing of the foreign re-enforce- 
ments had spread no slight terror among 
the Americans, Especially did they fear 
the Germans, whom they imagined to 
be half devils. A large part of the in- 
habitants had therefore fled with the 
greatest haste into the a towns, 
particularly to New York, leaving their 
property, and even, to some extent, money 
and valuables. This dread was further 
increased when the troops took possession 
by force of the quarters assigned them, 
and refused at first by the obstinate in- 
habitants.” 

“The soldiers had been most urgently 
commanded by their superiors to exercise 
the greatest moderation towards the people, 
even those of hostile sentiments; for the 
hope of an amicable arrangement of differ- 
ences was still cherished, and it was desired 
to spare ‘his Majesty’s subjects’ as much 
as possible, and avoid everything that 
might irritate them still more.” 

“ Such was the serious wish of the Ger- 
man generals as well as the British. But 
this moderation was, in many instances, 
not recognized ; the billeted soldiers were 
met in the rudest manner, nay, there was 
even 2 disposition to kick them at once out 
of doors, which naturally gave occasion to 
all sorts of collisions and excessés, since 
officers and men considered themselves to 
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be at war in an enemy’s country. When 
the first fear and excitement of the popula- 
tion had passed away, and they perceived 
that, after all, they had no robbers or can- 
nibals to deal with, the fugitives gradually 
returned, and were not a little surprised, 
not only to find their dwellings just as they 
had left them, but also their furniture, uten- 
sils—aye, even money and valuables, for 
the Germans, accustomed to discipline as 
they were, demanded no more than was 
due to them. The mutual relations now 
assumed a more agreeable aspect, and not 
unfrequently some rank liberal treated 
his billeted inmate better than a guest, 
and carefully tended the sick or wounded 
soldiers.” 

“The portions of country thus taken 
possession of, situated in a mild climate, 
had, with their rich and changeful natural 
beauties, joined to their great fertility, the 
appearance of a paradise. The finest fruits, 
the most fragrant and beautiful flowers, 
grew here almost wild. Everywhere neat 
and cheerful country-houses and villages 
met the eye, and newly-founded towns 
which were manifestly growing. Almost 
universally, prosperity, even luxury, pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants, who with 
slight toil gained an easy and abundant re- 
turn. Almost every little farmer had his 
cabriolet and his black servants. Although 
Staten Island and Long Island had, since 
the beginning of the war, been occu- 
pied, now by our side, now by the 
American, and had, therefore, been dis- 
puted points, yet this had left scarcely a 
trace behind. The newly arrived Germans 
wondered greatly how it could occur to 
people thus living in superfluity and com- 
fort to rebel against a government under 
which they were apparently so well off. 
And how trifling were the imposts and 
taxes in this country compared with those 
of the German States! The country-noble- 
man in Germany lived hardly so much at 
his ease in his castle as the most ordinary 
agriculturist did here upon his farm.” Pp. 
30-32, vol. i. 

But military marauding is a genuine 
German practice, as the verb “to maraud’’ 
is a genuine German word, derived from 
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the old Counts of Merode, noted freeboot- 
ers in the Thirty Years’ War, whose castle 
we have seen between Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Cologne. The national trait developed 
itself in the subsequent stage of the con- 
test, when reconciliation had become hope- 
less, and it was no longer thought worth 
while to treat the insurgents with forbear- 
ance. More particularly was this absence 
of restraint observed while Knyphausen 
commanded the garrison of New York dur- 
ing Sir Henry Clinton’s successful expedi- 
tion to the South. It was the celebrated 
winter of 1779-80, concerning whose 
severity we gain from Eelking some new 
facts : 

“The ice on the East River was eight- 
een feet thick, a thing without precedent. 
The soldiers had to chop up old ships, and 
even fell the trees in the beautiful walks 
and gardens, as the only means of procur- 
ing necessary fuel. A small board ¢éost 
from six to eight pence.” P. 83, vol. ii 

For the privations and anxieties of this 
season, during which the city was accessi- 
ble to the enemy on every side, the ice 
being, as is well known, strong enough to 
bear the transportation of heavy artillery 
from New York to Staten Island, Knyphau- 
sen, early in the ensuing spring, indemni- 
fied his men by a plundering excursion to 
Hackensack. The detachment consisted 
of English, Hessians, and Bayreuthers. 
Among the latter was a certain musketeer, 
Doehla, who has left on record the follow- 
ing naive account of his winnings : 

“‘ We gained considerable booty, as well 
in money, silver watches, silver plates and 
spoons, as also in furniture, good clothes, 
fine English linen, silk stockings, gloves, 
‘and cravats, with other costly silk stuff, 
satin, and dry goods. My plunder, which 
I safely brought back with me, amounted 
to two silver watches, three silver buckle- 
rims, a pair of woman’s woolen stockings, 
@ pair of man’s mixed summer stockings, 
two shirts and four chemises of fine English 
linen, two fine table-cloths, one silver table- 
meet and one silver teaspoon, five Spanish 

ollars and six York shillings in money. 


The rest, namely, eleven ells of fine linen, 
and over two dozen silk handkerchiefs, with 
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six silver plates and a silver goblet, all tied 
together in a bundle, I had to throw away 
and leave to the pursuing army, on account 
of the long and rapid march.” P. 86, 
vol. ii. 

The city of New York, as it existed in 
those days, seems to have struck the 
strangers with admiration. Even at an 
advanced period of the war, when much 
injury and mischief must have been already 
done, troops are represented as marching 
with music through its “ beautiful streets” 
to occupy their camp near Corlaer’s Hook. 
(p. 48, vol. ii.) In the night between Sept. 
20 and 21, 1776, one-third of the town had 
been reduced to ashes by a conflagration 
which American writers agree in deeming 
accidental, but which our author views as 
undoubtedly the act of a fanatic mgb. He 
expresses his surprise, too, that no attempt 
has ever been made to give it the color of 
a great national sacrifice, which the burn- 
ing of Moscow is wrongly supposed to 
have been. As early as the winter of 
1776-7, the British army being encamped 
about one mile north of the city, in two 
masses, the left wing on the Hudson and 
the right on the East River, the sidewalks 
had begun to lose that peculiar ornament 
for which the New York of former days 
was so distinguished. 

“ Owing to the impending want of fuel, 
many of the beautiful trees had been cut 
down, which stood along the houses, on 
both sides of the streets, and were wont to 
yield a cooling shade amid the heat of the 
sun.” P, 103, vol. i. 

From his authorities Eelking proceeds to 
describe, as follows, the situation of things 
in New York at that time : 

** On the harbor stood Fort St. George, 
a quadrangular work, with four bastions and 
mounted with twenty guns. Not far from 
it lay the former Government House and a 
chapel, in ruins since 1741, both buildings 
having been demolished in the Negro In- 
surrection of that epoch. Wooden barracks 
for the reception of the garrison had now 
been built within them. Another fortifica- 
tion of stone was situated beneath the 
former, on the water-side, extending along 
the point of the island, and mounting ninety 
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cannon. It was particularly intended for 
the defence of the mouth of the Hudson. 
Along the East River stretched the fine 
streets, Queen and Water streets, in which 
wealth and luxury had chiefly gathered, for 
here lived the foremost men of the mercan- 
tile class in houses like palaces.” 

“Many churches served as prisons for 
the many prisoners.” 

* As everywhere, so in New York, par- 
ties were at bitter variance. 
the stagnation of business, and although 
many families, the loyal as well as the 
liberal, had fled when the change occurred, 
yet great prosperity manifestly existed. At 
the helm of municipal affairs now stood 
royalists only, consisting of one mayor, 
seven aldermen, and as many members 
from the people. The city was divided 
into seven wards. Most of the male citizens 
were impressed as militia, and provided 
with arms for the defence of the town. 
Willingly would the Germans have taken 
up their winter-quarters in this great, rich, 
and every way agreeable place, but Howe 
assigned to a portion of them another 
station.” Pp, 103-104, vol. i. 

Things wore another look in the season 
of 1782-3, just before the cessation of hos- 
tilities : 

“On York, Staten, and Long Islands, 
hard work on the fortifications was kept 
steadily up during the winter, for another 
attack was expected here from the Ame- 
ricans and French. When the weather 
was too cold for digging, fascines and other 
things were got ready. Each German 
regiment gave daily 150, or even 200 men 
to the labor.” 

“On the 8th of January, the regiment 
of Body-Guards and Prince Carl’s regiment 
marched to MacGowan’s Pass, where the 
newly-built barracks for these troops had 
just been finished. Here, too, intrenching 
went on without cessation. The greatest 
activity, however, was shown in and around 
New York. ‘This little island’—says 
Dinklage’s diary—‘is being completely 
turned up. On every hill is a redoubt. 
No other trees than fruit trees are to be 
seen upon it, and even these are no longer 
spared, 
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are no more: in a word, the exquisite 
loveliness of this island has been converted 
into fearful ruin. It pains a well-disposed 
man to see destroyed in one day what it 
will take generations to restore.” Pp. 166- 
7, vol. ii. 

We have already expressed our desire 
that this work may be translated. We also 
trust that it may be well edited. It is full 
of blunders which no one, perhaps, but a 


In spite of| New Yorker is capable of thoroughly rec- 


tifying. Take, for instance, the passages 
last quoted. Without dwelling on Kel- 
king’s comparatively venial ignorance that 
MacGowan’s Pass is on New York Island, 
at the northern extremity of the Central 
Park, we think he should have known that 
the Negro Plot of 1741 was, like the Popish 
Plot in England in 1678, a panic rather 
than a reality. The only burning con- 
nected with it was that of the thirteen 
wretched blacks who were in this manner 
savagely put to death where Pearl (then 
Queen) street intersects the present Chat- 
ham.* The “ Province House,” so called, 
the building referred to by our author as 
in ruins, was accidentally consumed at mid- 
night, Dec. 17, 1773. The family of Gov- 
ernor Tryon, who occupied it as his official 
residence, escaped with difficulty, his 
daughter leaping from the second story 
window, and her maid, who was afraid to 
follow her, losing her life. No great criti- 
cal stress is to be laid on his mere peculiari- 
ties and mistakes in spelling, though laugh- 
able and too frequent: Wallaboud for 
Wallabout; Heights of Guiana for Heights 
of Gowanus; Woodberrey ; Vallay-Forge ; 
New-Wark; Terrytown; Verglants-Point 
for Verplanck’s Point; and many others. 
Who, we should like to know, was the 
“treacherous Oberst John,” or Colonel 
John, of whom we find the following tale, 
quite new to us, in Kelking’s account of the 
battle of Long Island? Probably a Jones, 
whose honesty would, it seems, have been 
improved if Timothy Titcomb’s letters to 
that numerous family had been in his days 
given to the world: 


* But the church and buildings in the fort were 
burned at the time, and this fire as well as others laid 
to the Negroes. —Ep. H. M. 
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“Colonel John, of the rebels, is dead. A 
grenadier took him prisoner, and magnani- 
mously granted him his life, telling him to 
go to the battalion in the rear, for the 
grenadier was a flanker. The colonel 
wanted cunningly to murder his captor 
from behind, and stealthily drew a pistol, 
but only wounded the arm of the gren- 
adier, whereat the latter regaled him with 
eo or four bayonet thrusts.” Pp. 40-1, 
vol, i, 

But this writer has been betrayed into 
more serious inaccuracies. Not content 
with one yo fire at New York in the 
autumn of 1776, the same conflagration 
which we have already mentioned, he treats 
us to another, Nov. 20, in which, as he as- 
serts, Trinity church was destroyed. This 
is altogether imaginary and surprisingly 
confused. Trinity church was burned, with 
much of the lower part of the city, on the 
night of Sept. 20-21; and the patriots on 
the other side of the Hudson, at Paulus) 
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mated pictures of the men and things of 
old. 


THE DARK DAYS AND EARTHQUAKES 
IN OANADA. 


In the year 1785, several so called “ dark 
days” occurred in Canada, and excited 
much apprehension among the ignorant 
and speculation among the learned. Low- 
er Canada only was peopled by civilized 
man at that time, so that we have no 
account of the “dark days” in Upper 
Canada. 

It is recorded in the Quebec Gazette of 
October 20th, 1785, that on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 16th, 1785, it was so dark soon after 
ten in the morning that printing from 
ordinary type could not be read. The 
phenomena are described with some degree 
of minuteness by Chief Justice Sewell. 

“On October 9th, 1785, a short period 


Hook, now Jersey City, are said to have| of obscurity occurred at Quebec about 
raised a loud hurra as its steeple sank into| four in the afternoon, and during its con-_ 
the flames. Our friend Eelking gives the 


| tinuance the sky in the north-east quarter 
following strange version of the occur- 
rence : 

“A portion of the exasperated populace | 
had assembled on the hill of St. Paul's 
church, and contemplated with cannibal- 
like mirth and rough jests the destructive | 
progress of the mighty flames, A wild 
shout of joy accompanied the fall of the 
tower of that fine old English house of| 
God.” P. 56, vol. i. 

“ Paulskirche” and “ Paulus Hook” are 
here very curiously confounded. Our old 
St. Paul’s still stands as it stood before the| 
Revolution ; and its spire, added, we think, 
since that period, but in the graceful Eng- 
lish taste of Wren, Gibbs, and their school, 
really shames the two hideous abortions in 
white stone and brown, which deform the 
a part of the Fifth avenue, 

his is not the only error of fact we have 
detected in the work. But we have done 
with censure. The book is a good book, 
valuable as well as entertaining, and, when 
carefully translated, revised, and anno- 
tated, will be acknowledged by the Ameri- 
can public to contain exact as well as ani- 





of the heavens exhibited a luminous appear- 
ance upon the line of the horizon of a 
yellow tinge. On the 15th there was a 


| repetition of the same phenomena at a little 


earlier hour, with violent gusts of wind, 
lightning, thunder, and rain, accompanied 
as on the 9th. The morning of October 
16th was perfectly calm, and there was 
thick fog. Towards nine o’clock a light 
air from the north-east sprang up, which 
increased rapidly. The fog by ten o’clock 
was entirely dissipated ; black clouds were 
then seen rapidly advancing from. the 
north-east, and in half an hour print could 
not be read. The darkness lasted for about 
ten minutes, At twelve, a second period 
of obscurity took place; then a third, and 
a fourth, and fifth, at intervals: at half- 
past four it was dark as midnight.” 

Four distinct accounts of similar pheno- 
mena are recorded by Chief Justice Sewell* 
as occurring on July 3rd, 1814. One from 


* “A Few Notes on the Dark Days of Canada.” 
By the Honorable Chief Justice Sewell, President of 
the Library and Historical Society of Quebec. | 
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the pen of an officer of the Royal Engi- 
neers, supposed to be Captain Payne, taken | 
from Tulloch’s Philosophical Magazine, 
describes the appearances at the Bay of 
Seven Islands, above Anticosti, on July 
2nd and 3rd. <A second describes what| 
occurred on the 2nd at Cape Chat, from 
observations made by some officers who 
were on board the transport “Sir William 
Heathcott,” which lay the whole of the| 
day at anchor in the river St. Lawrence at 
that point. The third contains some addi- 
tional observations respecting the appear-| 
ances on July 2nd, made on that same day 
in another ship, which also lay off Cape| 
Chat. And the last relates to the pheno- 
mena which were observed by the Chief 
Justice himself upon the banks of New- 
foundland, 

On July 3rd, twenty miles from the Bay 
of Seven Islands, the clouds appeared to 
be coming rapidly from the northward; 
the atmosphere was thick and hazy, and at 
night the darkness excessive. About 9 
P.M, a sort of dust or ashes commenced | 
falling, and continued during the night; 
towards the morning the whole atmosphere | 
appeared red and fiery to a wonderful 
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of the St. Lawrence. The third account 
states that on July 2nd, when off Cape 
Chat, for three days previously some ashes 
and smoke had been observed, but on the 
second no symptoms of burnt wood were 
seen; but at 2.30 p.m. of that day the sun 
was obscured, and a total darkness set in, 
which continued until about sunset. 

The Chief Justice’s own observations 
were as follows: “July, 1814—Sunday— 
A most extraordinary day. In the morn- 
ing dark thick weather, and fog of a deep 
yellow color, which increased in density 
and color until four o’clock p.m, at which 
hour the cabin was entirely dark, and we 
dined by candle-light ; the binnacle also 
was lighted shortly after.” 

The relative positions of the different 
observers at the time when the phenomena 
\described in the preceding paragraphs 
occurred, show that the northerly wind 
which blew on July 2nd carried clouds of 
ashes, sand, smoke, and vapor across the 
river St. Lawrence, in a line from the Bay 
of Seven Islands, to Cape Chat, and then 
by the westerly wind which set in on the 
night of July 2nd across the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the island of Newfoundland 





degree, and the moon, then at the full, not /to the great banks, and on July 3rd enve- 
visible ; the appearance through the cabin |loped the vessel in which the Chief Justice 
windows and crystal lights singular in the | was sailing in the same obscurity in which 
extreme, as if surrounded by a mass of|the other ships off the Canada coast were 
fire ; the sea sparkling much, and in a man-| shrouded on the preceding day. 

ner not usual in these latitudes. On the| Chief Justice Sewell attributes these 
following day the sea was found to be| phenomena to volcanic action rather than 
covered with ashes, the wind having died|to an extensive conflagration. He says: 
away to a dead calm early in the morn-|“ As to the conflagration of a forest, the 
in facts of which we are in possession do not 
appear to warrant a belief that such can be 
It seems impossible to suppose 


A bucket of water taken up appeared as| 
black as writing ink; the ashes, from the|the cause. s 
quantity which had fallen, “ appeared as if|that the conflagration of a forest could 


those of burnt wood.” -have produced a mass of smoke so dense 

On July 4th the ashes were still observed | and so extensive as to overspread, as it did 
to be falling in small quantity. “The ashes|in October, 1785, the surface of a territory 
collected on deck appeared to be those of| exceeding certainly 300 miles in length, 
burnt wood, but darker and more heavy|and probably 200 miles in breadth, and 
than the ashes of a tobacco pipe.” | producing at its utmost longitudinal extre- 

The narrative of the officers who were|mity, and at mid-day, the obscurity of the 
on board the transport “Sir William) darkest night. And as the whole of the 
Heathcott” states that on July 2nd, 1814,|cause of this obscurity proceeded appa- | 
there was a heavy fall of ashes and sand. | rently from the Labrador. country, where 
The wind blew gently from the north shore forest trees are few in number, stunted 
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in size, and spread in isolated patches over |not one of the Indians who traverse those 


a general surface of rock, it is the more 
improbable.” 
he Chief Justice inclines to the view 
that the phenomena of the “ Dark Days of 
Canada” are to be attributed to an active 
volcano in the Labrador Peninsula, and 
he draws attention to the coincidence in 
the narratives of the different observers 
= and those which are mentioned by 
harlevoix in his description of the earth- 
quake in 1663: “ A Tadoussac,” says Char- 
levoix, “Il pleut de la cendre pendant six 
heures ”—tom. i. p. 367; also on page 336, 
he adds, “Une poussiére qui s’éleva fut 
prise pour une fumée et fit craindre un 
embrasement universel.” 


regions in search of game has ever seen 
the slightest appearance of fire issuing from 
the earth, nor did Lieutenant Ingall hear of 
any scorie or vitrified rock having been 
discovered in the country.* Without 
doubt the coast between Cape Tourmente 
and Malbay is frequently troubled with 
shocks of earthquakes, but whether these 
shocks are occasioned by the working of 
some neighboring volcano is a matter of 
mere speculation. Nor does the appear- 
ance of the land bear evidence of there 
having ever existed a volcano to the south 
of the River Saguenay, as from the well- 
known fertility of decomposed lava we 
should find a very different soil from that 


Tadoussac was situated at the mouth of| hitherto discovered. Ifa volcano is at the 


the Saguenay River. The Chief Justice 
alsd states that among the Indian tribes on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence a 
traditional belief of the existence of a vol- 
cano in the Labrador country is said to 
prevail. 

In his journal of a voyage in the country 
of the Papinachois, a Montagnais tribe on 
Lake Manicouagan, in 1664, Henry Nouvel, 
a Jesuit missionary, states that on May 11 
he arrived at a river which the Indians 
called Kouakueou, and saw the effect of 
the earthquake on the rivers, the water 
which flowed in them being quite yellow, 
and preserving this color until they min- 
gled with the St. Lawrence. The same 
effect was noticed on Bersamites River, and 
the Indians dare not venture on them in 
their canoes. 

He also relates that the earthquake had 
such a powerful effect upon an Indian con- 
jurer named Ouiskoupi, that he renounced 
his craft and gave up his medicines to the 
missionary, who burnt them.* 

Lieutenant Ingall, who explored the 
country between the St. Maurice and the 
Saguenay in 1828, states that the opinion 
very generally prevails, borne out by tradi- 
tion, that an active volcano is somewhere 
in existence among the mountains south- 
east of the Saguenay, but, he adds, it 

wants the confirmation of ocular proof, for 


* Relation des Jesuites. 


i 


present period in a state of active opera- 
tion, I should be much more inclined to 
suppose it seated among the unexplored 
mountains of Labrador, to the north-east 
of the Saguenay or the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, 

In October 1785 the obscurity extended 
so as to comprehend on one side Frede- 
rickton, New Brunswick, and on the other 
Montreal. A ship, the Adamant, was on 
the morning of Oct. 16th off the end of the 
island of Anticosti. There it was then 
clear weather; but towards the west the 
ship’s company saw a heavy black cloud, 
and by twelve on the same day had sailed 
into it, and very shortly afterwards found 
themselves in darkness. 

In 1828 Captain F. H. Baddely, R.E., 
was engaged by the Canadian government 
in exploring the Saguenay country, and in 
his Report, which was published at the 
time, he states that Malbay or Murray Bay, 
on the St. Lawrence, 90 miles below Que- 
bec, has long been remarkable for the 
frequency of earthquakes. 

Shocks are most frequent in January or 
February ; they occur about nine or ten 
times a year.. “It is not,” says Captain 
Baddely, “ perhaps generally known that 


* Remarks on the Country lying between the 
Rivers St. Maurice and Saguenay, on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence. By Lieutenant Ingall, 15th 
Regiment. ‘Transactions of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Quebec, 1830, Vol, II. 
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there exists highly respectable evidence: of 
a volcanic eruption havin happened some- 
where in the rear of St. Paul’s Ba , not far 
from Murra Bay. No one, we t ink, will 
feel disposed to doubt the fact after perusing 
§ account of it, with which, 
through the politeness of Messrs, Gagnon 
and Chaperon, we have been furnished. It 
is the former gentleman who writes : 
“In the place of a journal, which hap. 


pens to be lost, receive the following :— 


“ 


Tuesday, December 6, 1791.—At St. 
Paul’s Bay, and at other neighbouring 


places, at ab 


intervals, and by 

towards the east. 

forty-one days, from two (shocks) to five a 
day. On Monday, December 5th, the 
shocks were fully one-third weaker than 
those of the 38rd; the others were only 
small ones, or rumbling noises, the weather 
being always gloomy. Before the night of 
the 26th, 27th, I had not yet remarked any 
eruption or thick smoke, at times curling 
into aflame. The temperature at a quarter 
after seven in the evening was 11° above 
zero by the thermometer of Reaumur (plus 
56°.7 of Fahrenheit); the next mornin 
the heat had risen to 21° (plus 79} of 
Fahrenheit). Two mountains near my 
dwelling at some 40° north-west have a 
valley between them, so that you may see 
beyond them. It is by this valley or pas- 
sage that I saw a continual era tion, mixed 
with smoke and flame, which ~ appeared 
very plain on the horizon, at other times 
struggling among themselves, as if too 
oppressed in their issue. I have remarked 
several times that this eruption is always 
followed by shocks of earthquake the same 
day, and when it fails a dark and yellowish 
day follows. When the earthquake arises 
you can predict that it is going to be so 
much the nearer as this agitated smoke 
struggles to get out. Some persons to 
whom I had shown these preparations of 
the earthquake, warned me in their turn 
that in a moment the earth would shake, 
And the effect confirms it, Finally, on this 
night of the 26th, 27th, a most beautiful 
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roduced. The whole atmo- 
sphere was in flames and agitated, one’s face 
suffered from the heat, the weather was 
very calm, the eruption continued the 
whole night with i 
approach of the earthquake is known, 
when, by the passage between the moun. 
tains, you see a cloud, or smoke, quiet or 
agitated, and on the left and right the 
horizon is perfectly clear.” 

“A fall of ashes covering the snow in 
1791 was also within the recollection of 
many of the inhabitants of St. Paul’ 

The list of earthquakes on the next page 

hich have occurred in Canada is from the 


spectacle was 


ritish Association.* 

The number of earthquakes which have 
visited Canada since its discove by Euro- 
peans has been at least twenty-nine, but it 
is highly probable that this enumeration 
falls far short of the actual occurrences of 
this phenomenon. Respecting the fire 
mountain of the Nasquapees north of Lake 
Manicouagan, about 200 miles from the 
coast, too little is known to assert posi- 
tively that it is an active volcano. ° The 
name is suggestive, although it is probable 
that, from the long intercourse between 
many families of this people and the fur 
traders, such a remarkable feature of the 
country would have been known to them. 

Lake Manicouagan was visited by a 
Jesuit missionary in 1664, but although he 
mentions the earthquakes, he does not men- 
tion the fire mountain. 

Assuming that there existed in the great 
peninsula of Labrador no other combusti- 
ble material besides the stunted trees, there 
would be good ground for attributing the 
“Dark Days of Canada” to some other 
agency than that of burning vegetable mat- 
ter; but when we reflect that the count 
is almost everywhere covered with a thic 
coat of lichens and mosses where these 
have not been burnt, and that they are even 
better adapted, when dry, to burn with 
extraordinary rapidity, and afford during 


peels iolipniicinnintett tian enimremacsinicegechi ee 


* Quoted in Notes on the Earthquake of October, 
1860. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.8. 
} Notes on the Earthquake of October, 1860, 
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their combustion a greater cloud of smoke 
than forest trees, it will be apparent that 
the precise element for producing the phe- 
nomena of smoke and ashes existed in the 
Labrador Peninsula to a remarkable degree. 
Dry caribou moss burns with wonderful 
rapidity, as we found to our cost; it also 
emits dense volumes of smoke, and leaves 
behind a great quantity of ash and char- 
coal. There is no reason to suppose that 
the table-land of the Labrador Peninsula 


was covered with forests centuries ago, for 
the missionary before mentioned, Henri 
Nouvel, states that an Oumamiois chief 
told him that in the country north of Lake 
Manicouagan the trees were very small, 
and there was no birch bark to make 
canoes. The whole of the burnt country 


Year, Month. 





near the table-land through which I passed 
in 1861 is still covered with this charcoal 
and ashes, where sand forms the sub- 
stratum : from the rocks they have been 
washed away by rains, but on the sandy 
flats they form still a black cake. The 
occurrence of sulphur in the ashes, as 
described by the writer in the Quebec 
Gazette of October 27th, 1785, is proble- 
matical. 

After having witnessed the combustion 
of caribou moss on a large scale, and the 
appearance of the burnt country on the 
borders of the great table-land of Labrador, 
I am inclined to the opinion that the “ Dark 
Days of Canada” were the result of a vast 
conflagration in the interior of the Labra- 
dor Peninsula, and that the materials which 


Remarks, 


1663 
1665 
“ 


1672 
1732 
1744 
1755 
1791 
1796 
1816 


1818 
1819 
“ 


1821 
1823 
1828 
1831 


1833 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1844 
1847 
1856 
1857 
1858 
“ 


1859 
1860 


February 5 
a 24 
October 15 


March and April* 


September 5 
Mayi6 . 
October . 
December 
February . 
September 9 
“ 16 
October 11 
August 15 
November 10 


February 
May30 . 
August 20 
July 14 


March and April 


September 10 
Spring 


November 8 and 
“e “ 


“ 
May 1 
October 
January 15 
May 10 
“ 


October 1 T 


Very violent. 
Tadoussac and Murray Bay, violent. 
Violent. 


Quebec. 

Unusual rise and fall of the water of Lake Ontario. 

Severe shocks at St. Paul’s Bay. 

A violent shock. 

A severe shock at Montreal. 

A second shock, less violent. 

Felt near Quebec. 

At St. Andrews. 

At Montreal, slight, followed by an awful storm with rain— 
impregnated with matter like soot. 

At Quebec, a slight shock. 

On shore of Lake Erie. 


At Murray Bay, Beauport, &c. Walls and chimneys thrown 
down at the former place. 

Severe shocks at Murray Bay. 

At Hamilton. 

Said to have been felt at Quebec. 

Montreal, Three Rivers, &c. 

Montreal. 


At Ottawa and its vicinity. 

In the Upper Province. 

At Niagara. 

At Richmond, slight. 

At Metis (Lower St. Lawrence). 

Very violent at the River Ouelle, and other places in the 
Lower St. Lawrence; chimneys were thrown down, and 
walls damaged. 


1861 July12 . ° ° ° ; . Violent at Ottawa, throwing down chimneys. 

* This earthquake was observed by Pére Francois de Crepieul, in the country north of Tadoussac, and is 
recorded by him in a letter dated June 2, 1672. The Pére says that it was the continuation of the terrible 
earthquake of 1662, “which has not since ceased in this quarter of the north, although it is felt but little 
and at intervals.”—Relation de la Nouvelle France en U Année 1672. 
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assisted most in feeding the fires were the 
lichens and mosses which grow in such rich 
and extraordinary luxuriance and beauty in 
that desolate country. The astonishing 
speed with which fire runs through the 
moss has been described by several writers, 
and there is no valid reason why a fire 
should not stretch from Hudson’s Bay to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence in a few days, 
as far as the combustible nature of the fuel 
is concerned ; but its progress is arrested 
by the presence of lakes, many and broad, 
and the swamps by which many of them 
are terminated. <A broad sheet of flame 
stretching for many miles across is at once 
divided by a lake, and as these lakes often 
occur one after another for many miles, the 
fires are broken and become local in their 


effects, except in certain cases when the) 


much resembles a fire in the prairies; but 
owing to the extraordinary dryness of the 
caribou moss it spreads with much greater 
rapidity. It would be impossible to escape 
from an approaching sheet of flame in 
Labrador by speed. The only plan is to 
scrape the moss from a few square yards, 
which is done with the utmost ease, as it 
adheres to the rock or soil-very loosely, 
and then to lie down upon the bare earth. 
The smoke arising from a fire made by this 
material is very penetrating. The air is 
filled with fine dust arising from the ashes ; 
and on sandy plains, where the lichens and 
mosses are deep, and other varieties besides 
the caribou lichens exist in abundance, the 
charcoal that remains behind covers the 
soil with a uniform mantle of black. If a 
volcanic eruption had taken place since the 
time when Canada was discovered, it is 
probable that the early missionaries, the 
Couriers des Bois, the fur traders, or the 
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‘of the Lower St. Lawrence from time to 
time, and the testimony of Monsieur Gag- 
non, is quite sufficient to turn attention to 
the probability of such an occurrence 
having taken place in recent times and the 
possibility of its renewal. 


LETTER OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
ACCEPTING THE FREEDOM OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 

To the Honble. the Mayor, Recorder, Al- 
dermen and Commonalty of the City 
of New York. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I received your address, and the freedom 


| 
| 


oes of the city with which you have been 
direction of the wind changes in such a! 


manner as to distribute them more wildly. 
A fire in the Labrador Peninsula, where 
the trees are few and far between, very 


pleased to present me in a golden Box, 
with the sensibility and gratitude which 
such distinguished honors have a claim to. 
The flattering expression of both stamps 
value on the acts; and calls for stronger 
language than I am master of to convey 
my sense of the obligation in adequate 
terms. 

To have had the good fortune, amidst the 
vicissitudes of the long and arduous contest, 
“ never to have knowna moment when I did 
not possess the confidence and esteem of my 
country”—and that my conduet should have 
met, the approbation, and obtained the 
affectionate regard of the State of New 
York (where difficulties were numerous 
and complicated), may be ascribed more to 
the effect of divine wisdom, which had dis- 
posed the minds of the people, harassed 
on all sides, to make advances for the em- 
barrassments of my situation, whilst with 
fortitude and patience they sustained the 
loss of their capital, and a valuable part of 
their territory—and to the liberal senti- 
ments and great exertion of her virtuous 
citizens than to any merit of mine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
} 





officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company,| The reflection of these things now, after 
would have recorded the phenomena or |the many hours of anxious solicitude which 
learnt the fact from Indians. Still it must/all of us have had, is as pleasing as our 
be acknowledged that the term “ fire | embarrasements at the moment we encoun- 
mountains,” common among the Nasqua-|tered them were distressing, and must 
pee Indians, taken in connection with the|console us for past sufferings and per- 
earthquakes which have visited the region| plexities. 
HIST, MAG. VOI. VIII. 8 
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I pray that Heaven may bestow its|) The Second Division (which was the 
choicest blessings on your city. That the main force) was encamped on the east and 
devastations of war, in which you found it, west of the Cranberry Meadow, and south- 
may soon be without a trace. That a well! west from the farm of James Patten. 
regulated and beneficial commerce may| The Third Division on the east portion 
enrich your citizens—and that your State of the farm of the late John R. Caldwell. 
(at present the seat of empire) may set| After the army was disbanded, a num- 
such examples of wisdom and liberality as ber of families took possession of the 
shall have a tendency to strengthen and | barrack which had been erected by these 
give permanency to the Union at home,' divisions, and occupied them until they 
and credit and respectability to it abroad.| became unfit by reason of decay for further 
The accomplishment whereofis aremain- use. No portion of these buildings now 
ing wish and the primary object of all my remain. The material of their construction 
desires. | was the same as that of the Temple. 

Ge: Wasuineron. | At the time the divisions wereso encamp- 
ed, General and Mrs, Washington stayed at 
the stone house of the Hasbrouck family, in 
| the south part of the village of Newburgh. 
The room occupied by them was in the 

E north-east corner of the house. It is said 
Hotes and Queries. ‘that Col. Pickering died in the north-east 
room, but I have never been able to trace 
|the tradition satisfactorily. Hamilton, La- 
NOTES. \fayette, and Burr were staying there also. 
Tar Tempe, tHe Hassrovck Hovss, | Gen. Knox had bis quarters at the time in 
rtc.—The building called the “'Temple,”|the low, long stone house which is still 
in which Washington read to his officers| standing near “the square.” Mrs, Wash- 
the address in answer to the “ Newburgh|ington remained at the Hasbrouck House 
Letter” (see Historical Magazine, vol. vii.;more than a year, it is said. . I was so in- 
page 351), was built upon the ridge east of| formed by the late Jonathan Hasbrouck, of 
the Cranberry Meadow, south of Snake; Newburgh, from whom the State of New 
Hill, a short distance back of Newburgh. | York acquired its present title to the pro- 
The land on which it stood was owned by perty. hen Mrs. Washington left the 
Jabez Atwood, and now by the heirs of| house, at the close of the war, she presented 
David Moore. It was constructed of) to Mrs. Hasbrouck her chair, which she had 
palisades split from oak logs, and was| brought from Mount Vernon. It is very 
about thirty-five feet square, one story plain and simple, has quite a high back and 
high, and had a high, square roof. The'low seat, and was painted green. It has 
floor was close to the ground. It remained | passed to the fourth generation, and is now 
in good condition for several years after} owned by Mrs. William R. Eager, of Great 
the close of the war, and was occupied as | Bend. 
a dwelling by a poor family. There are} Washington took final leave of many of 
no traces of the building left, and have not/ his officers on the green in front of this old 
been for more than fifty years. At the| house at the close of the war. The build- 
time it was built the army lay in three ing was thoroughly repaired at the expense 
divisions (though the first and third might| of the State when it purchased it. The 
properly be called but one) in the imme-|interior is substantially as it was at the 
diate vicinity as follows : close of the Revolution. Many valuable 
The First Division on the upland, west/revolutionary relics have been presented 
of what is now called “the square,” andon| and deposited inthe rooms. Some of the 
the land owned by the father of Isaac|most valuable of them were presented by 
Hamilton, Esq., of Albany. Enoch Carter, Esq., of Newburgh. One 
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of the silver spurs of Major Andre, a lock; The 6th day of April, old style. 
of the hair of Washington, and many other | This is the mark of Wame x tappack, 
rare curiosities adorn the walls and shelves. Sachem. 
The gun of Harvey Birch (the American | This is the mark of X Minneqiiahem. 
Spy, who gave the English cow-boys so, This is the mark of x Attewaram. 
much trouble) was there at one time. This is the mark of x Oramysy. 
Joun M. Eager. This is the mark of x Rammyeraen. 
N. Y. This is the mark of x Paiiwangiim. 
a This is the mark of x Kameneck. 

Inpian DEED For Canarisx, Lone This is the mark of x Waiiaclyck. 
Istanp.—The following translation, made, This done by me, the constable, as witness. 
by me, from the Dutch records on file in the Minne JOHANNES, 1665. 
Clerk’s office in Flatland, Kings Co., of the On the date of the 48 April, the purchase 
Indian purchase of Canarise, and of the, of the Indians, the first payment in 
amount paid for the Nicolls and Lovelace) Wampum. . : ._ .. oe 
patents, I send to you for publication, if One coat comes to . ‘ 60 
deemed of sufficient importance. One pair of stockings . 6 

T. G. Bercey. , One pair shoes . ‘ 16 
Four adz’s . i 16 

On this 23rd day of April, 1665, was Two cans brandy. : 8 
agreed as follows, to wit:—Wametappack, One half barrel beer. : - 15 
Sachem of Canaryssen, and Rammieracy,) “ Paid for the patent of Richard Nickel- 
Minnegiiahiim, Camenick, Panwangiim, 8on to Matys Nickel, one hundred schepel 
and Attewaram, lawful owners of Canary-| Wheat.” 
sen and the appendages thereto appertain-| “‘ Paid for the’patent of Franszoos Loflys 
ing, have agreed and sold to the inhabi-/to Matys Nickelson, twenty schepel 
tants of the town of Amesfoort a parcel of Wheat.” t 
land lying on Long Island, by and in the; | “eames : 
vicinity of the village of Ames‘oort, begin-| SOUTHERN Currency.—The following 
ning by the west side of “ Miskyttehool,” | advertisement, from a North Carolina 
at a certain mirked tree; thence stretching P@per, 18 Curious as a proof of the worth- 
to where the end of the Flats come by the !essness of the money there, and the long- 
two trees situated on the north side of said headed prudence of the Friends : 

Flats to a certain marked tree; from thence! New GARDEN BoarDINnG Scuoot.—The 
to the Fresh Kill meadows, stopping at the 53d session of New Garden Boarding 
path from the Great Flatts to the Fresh | School opened the 16th day of 11th month 
Kill meadows, and stretching in the Flats, instant, and will continue 20 weeks. 
with all meadows, kills, and creeks therein Board and washing will be furnished by the 
contained ; and that for the sum of one|™onth for 133 pounds of flour, 25 pounds 
hundred fathoms wampum, one coat, one of pork, and 23 bushels of corn, or the 
pair stockings, four adz’s, two cans of €quivalent in money. — 

brandy, and one half barrel of beer, with) The tuition, per session of 20 weeks, may 
condition that the purchasers, once for be paid by 250 pounds of flour, 35 pounds 
always, a fence shall set at Canarysen for! of pork, and 4 bushels of corn, or the 
the protection of the Indian cultivation, ' €quivalent in money. 

which fence shall thereafter by the Indians|__ The school will be under the charge of 
be maintained, and the land which becomes Nereus Mendenhall as principal teacher, 
inclosed in fence shall, by the Indian own-|2d Jonathan E. Cox and wife, Superin- 
ers above-mentioned, all their lives, be tendents. 

used, to wit, by Wametappack, the Sachem, | 11th month 30, 1863. 

with his two brothers. All done without * Probably guilders (40c). 

fraud or deceit. + Schepels are equal to bushels. 
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CaronpDELET.—Vipze Pocur.—Caronde- | New houses of brick, and “ivory” streets, 
let, in Missouri, was formerly called, from its Are seen where once were the cabins and lanes; 
’ Vv P. EB Pock d And one of the finest of country seats 
povetry, IDE f OCHE ( mpty +a et), an Is Monti Pice with its Gothic vanes; 
these lines commemorate its origin : The dry dock is there by the river's side, 
And steamers by scores to the shore are tied. 


aeathatenes Tis Vide Poche no more, but Carondelet, 


dred ae With its city council, its Marshal and Mayor; 
iene a How would it astonish good old Tragette, ; 
(To his name all honor end praise be given), Could he come to life and once more be there ; 
Laid out the foundation of Vide Poche town; For the “empty pocket ” is filling fast, 
And, tho’ ninety odd years have passed away, And ancient Vide Poche has itself surpassed! 
Vide Poche stands there at this very day. ee 


Sear the river's brink, ‘neath a young elm tree | Drarects or THE Mutrsun LANGUAGE OF 
The Frenchman erected his cabin small, Catrrornia.—The late Mr. Turner called 
That the dancing waters his eye might see, attention to this language in the Magazine 
As they swept the base of the white bluff tall ; some years since ; and since Ethnology met 
And ge ome the toa of vr weyeges 'so severe a loss by his death, Arroyo’s 
oy Se Seats eagentes Se ant nate. |Grammar and Vocabulary have been pub- 
And a few friends went with the good Tragette, lished. The language was, for a Califor- 
And built their snug cabins hard by his own, ‘nian one, wide-spread, and it may be well 
Made of rough-hewn logs that on end were set, |to preserve in fhe Magazine the following 


With roofs that ran up to a sharpened cone; | . * ‘of 
Widis banst baches, wed, gravel, and caw | vocabulary of the Indians at the Mission of 


Stopped the cracks secure from the winter’s blow. Santa Cruz, & Mutsun dialect. It was 
prepared in September, 1856, by Padré 
They planted their corn in the month of May, Juan Comelias, for A. 8. Taylor, Esq., and 


Their gardens with gumbo were green in thespring;| vjyen in his Indianolog yapers in the 
They caught the cat-fish that wallowing lay oN , BY Pay 


At the river’s bottom, with horse-hair string; Calif orn ia F armer, | 
And the huge bullfrog that croaked in the pond The wor ds are evidently to be pro- 
Made a dish of which they were very fond. nounced as Spanish. 


When the autumn came they gathered their crops, | ENGLISH. INDIAN. ENGLISH. INDIAN. 
And Lent being over they had a dance; God Guilac avelones or 
And tradition says that those Vide Poche hops wicked spirit uten ear-shells tupsesh 
Were merry as any e’er seen in France ; man chares white losemin 
For a King and Queen were managers then, woman quitchguema black murtusmin 
And a Vide Poche boy was the prince of men, boy alashu red patiamin 
irl mujash blue raurium 
But now times have changed, and the gay Tragette | infant, child alashu yellow lachcamin ' 
Has passed from the earth with all his gay friends ; | father apnan green neru 
Their grand-children only can now be met, mother anan great, big oo-tres 
But the elm tree still in majesty bends husband maco small, little niuma 
Like a mourner drooping o’er friends loved well; wife haunan strong tuise 
Could it speak, what a tale that elm could tell! son innish old juhoe-nish 
daughter ca young cotoema 
The cabins are gone of these early days, brother ternan good ursheshmin 
The fields are barren, the gardens in weeds; sister utec bad hutesmin 
The bullfrogs no more from the green pond gaze, head uri handsome amshosmin 
The mud-cat secure in the water feeds ; hair tapor ugly ectes 
The yellow Des Peres, in its hoarse debouche, face chamus live, life ash-ho-udra 
Sings a wild, sad dirge for the old Vide Poche, forehead tima dead, death semoshti 
ear echo cold tarshi 
The bluff which the French boys so loved to climb | eye hin warm, hot cai 
Has been cut away for the iron steed; | nose us can 
The river, that bristled with snags sublime, mouth ueper thou uaia 
Ts lashed by the steamer that flies with speed ; | tongue lasa he neppe 
And the railroad car, with conductors smart, tooth sit we maxent 
’ Has taken the place of the old French cart. ' beard ayes you aiba 
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ee 


ENGLISH. 
neck 

arm 

hand 

Indian shoes 
bread 


INDIAN. 
harcos 
ysu 
spalmish 
sholoc 
missoy 


pipe, calumet torejo 


tobacco 
sky, heaven 
sun 

moon 
fingers 

nails 

body 

belly 

leg 

feet 

toes 

bone 
grasshopper 


macher 
chara 
ishmen 
char 
rarash 
tur 
uara 
ramaina 
coro 
hatash 
rorash 
chaie 
urua 


condor or vulture cayas 


whale 
heart 
blood 
town, village 
chief 
friend 
house, hut 
kettle 
arrow 
bow 
knife 
star 

day 
light 
night 
darkness 
morning 
evening 
spring 
summer 
autumn 
winter 
wind 
lightning 
thunder 
rain 
snow 
hail 

fire 

crow 
bear 


chime 
mini 
payan 
puebla 
uit-tres 
onient 
rua 
amamsha 
chemo 
liti 
chippi 
usi 
tujish 
charco 
muruch 
heuep 
munsha 
we-ac-say 
etuenpire 
elau 
puty 
asir 
taris 
uilep 
ebura 
amani 
wacani 
yopoc 
yuelec 
sharac 
ores 


turkey-buzzard humish 


water 

ice 

earth, land 
Rea 

river 

lake 

valley 
hills, sierra 
mountain 
island 


si 
ucani 
pire 
calay 
rumay 
hoicol 
ruum 
satos 
huya 
tepeol 


ENGLISH. 
this 
that 
all 


INDIAN, 
neppe 
hemit 
nappi 


many, much yasir 


who 
near 
to-day 
yesterday 
to-morrow 
yes 
no 
east 
west 
north 
south 
one 
two 
three 
four 
five 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 
eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
fifteen 
sixteen 
seventeen 
eighteen 
nineteen 
twenty 
thirty 
forty 
fifty 
sixty 
hundred 
eat 
drink 
run 
dance 
go 
sing 
sleep 
speak 
see 
love 
kill 
walk 
salt 
wild-cat 
elk 
deer 
mud-tortoise 
fly 
eagle 
musketo 
feather 
wings 


atu 
amatica 
naja 
uican 
munsa 
eje 
ec-ka 
yachmu 
arras 
tamarte 
ramay 
impech 
uthin 
caphan 
catuash 
mishur 
saguen 
tupuytuc 
usatis 
neu-ku 
T-esh 


imheshwacaiish 


utheniish 
capan-tish 
catush iish 
mishur-tish 
saquen.iish 
tupuy-tac-iish 
natis-iish 
ni-koo-ish 
uthin-i-uesh 
cappan-iuesh 
catuash-uiesh 
mishar-iuesh 
saquen-iuesh 
tappan 

amay 

uit 

uricay 

chitte 
hui-coo 
shane 

echen 

aiua 

hiri ri 

hasan 

nimi 
chaumespi 
aues 

toroma 

tibu 

toch 
aunishmin 
mumura 
nuppi 

cashup 

lipos 
uima 


INDIAN. 
tapoc 
rapac 
hurac 
racat 
uani 
nunco 
taurait 
corhonmi 
uate 
ymi 


ENGLISH. 
stone, rock 
tree 

leaf 

grass 

herb 

oak 
pine-tree 
flesh, meat 
beaver 
wolf 
coyote 
dog hichas 
fox yurig 
squirrel (ground) ejh 
rabbit wiren 
hare cheyes 
bird winac 
goose patch 
duck epe 
pigeon molmol 
Cal,quail acas 
hawk eacrui 
sea-muscles sharo 
fish helai 


INDIAN. 
e-ni 
luspin 
tapash 
guay 
guay 
arue 
gireni 
ris 
gupi 
umu 
mayan 


ENGLISH. 
wild oats 
acorns 
salmon 
name 
lime 
affection 
sit 
stand 
come 
earthquake 
eclipse nanup 
name racat 
morter (to pound 

acorns etc.)semhoshmin 
sardines tupur 
tule or bullrushes haa-le 
cloud risha 
fog puhay 
humming-bird umanu 
chenati, or 

blackbird sucrin 
serpent, or snake mumana 
culebra, or 

rattlesnake hinchirna 


The rancherias of Indians near this Mis- 
sion, all within eight or ten miles of Santa 
|Cruz, among which this vocabulary was 
spoken, were: Aulintac, the rancheria pro- 
per to the Mission; Chalumi, one mile 
‘north-west of the Mission; Hottrochtac, 
‘two miles north-west of the Mission ; Wal- 
lanmi; Sio Cotchmin; Shoremee; Onbi; 
|\Choromi; Turami; Payanmin; Shiuguer- 
‘mi ; Hauzaurni. 


HistoricaL REMINISCENCE OF BuFFALo. 
—The patient research of our townsman, 
L. K. Haddock, Esq., has brought to light 
many historical events connected with the 
early settlement of the country bordering 
‘on the lakes. The commerce then and now 
compared shows the giant strides that have 
been made in the onward march of pro- 
gress, and the incidents given in the fol- 
lowing communication will be of general 
local interest : 


Mr. Eprror—At your request I copy 
from my note-book some items respecting 


the now “Great West.” I have corre- 
sponded with many of our historical cele- 
brities with a view to make this narrative 
more complete, but have gained no addi- 
tional facts. It is possible that the descen- 
|dants of the persons named may have 
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papers or letters which will give us 
valuable information. I presume Gen. 
Ambherst’s and Bradstreet’s, and Henry 
White’s papers are still extant. Can any 
of your readers oblige me with an inspec- 
tion of Evan’s Essays, or Mante’s history 
of the late war? 

I find mention made of the Gladwin 
Chippewa, Capt. Robinson, Lady Charlotte, 
and the Beaver being on Lake Erie in 
1771. 

Sterling & Porteus, merchants of De- 
troit, sent down the lake on board the 
Charlotte, in September, fifty packs of fur. 

The Beaver was a new vessel, belonging 
to Commodore Grant. She was lost in 
May, near Sandusky, with £3,000 of furs, 
and 17 men. 

It is quite probable that Lewis Gage, 
who was appointed Ensign 35th Regt., 
20th February, 1766, when, and ever since 
he had been in command of the lakes, was 
canta of the Beaver, and was lost with 

er, 

This year Campbell, Phyn & Ellice, of 
Schenectady, with Sterling & Porteus, of 
Detroit, built the Angelica, of 45 tons. J. 
& A. Stewart, of New York, furnished the 
rigging. Richard Wright, of Wood 
Bridge, near New York City, was the 
Captain. Wages £120 per annum. She 
was a very successful vessel, and Grant & 
Robinson were very angry, and tried to 
purchase Campbell’s interest, which ‘was 
one-sixth. Upon Lake Ontario was the 
Charity, conveying stores to Edward Pol- 
lard, sutler, at Niagara, and flour for the 
use of the garrison, which was ground by 
“ Jilles Funda.” Amongst the supplies 
ordered from New York was a hat from 
Jewes, the Comstock of New York, two 
firkins of butter, and three pounds of green 
tea. James Munier, Postmaster at Al- 
bany. 

In 1772, the Charity, on Lake Ontario, 
John Leighton, master, did not earn enough 


to pay her crew. The freight on sheep| 


across Lake Ontario was 7 shillings. Mr. 
Pollard, sutler, at Niagara, is making 


money, and sends Nancy to New York, | 


which she “likes very well,” and Masters 
Ned and Bob to that, then as now, famous 
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seat of learning—Schenectady. T. De 
Couagne, interpreter at the Fort, sends 
his son to the saine place. “He is a very 
decent lad.” Mr. Pollard consoles himself 
for the absence of his children by playing 
billiards. Is advised to make butter and 
cheese if the expense of keeping cows is 
not too great. Writes to New England 
for a Yankee laborer. Is not able to get 
newspapers—the Hizpress was not then in 
existence, I think. Major Ethrington is in 
command at Niagara. “He is an old 
soldier, and the depth of his understanding 
past finding out.” 

Pfister and Stedman have come to some 
accommodation. The latter having the 
carrying trade around the Falls. Duffin is 
to engage the men and Stedman is to keep 
tavern. At Fort Erie, Rutherford is in 
command. Norman McLeod, Commissary. 

General Gage has given permission to 
build a store-house at Fort Erie. 

Two of the King’s vessels are to remain 
at Fort Erie till the 10th regiment goes 
up. Binnerman and Graves command 
these. The sloop Betsy is sailed by Captain 
Friend. This is her third year on Lake 
Erie. 

At Detroit are James Porteus, formerly 
from Crieff, Perth Co., Scotland; James 
Sterling, Gordon, and McComb, Hugh 
Boyle, Lieuts. George McDougal and 
John Hay, Abbott, and Edgar. 

John Thompson, of New York, sends a 
Negro to Detroit to be sold on his account, 
Upon his arrival methinks I hear the hon- 
est old Scotchman James Porteus exclaiin : 
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‘‘ We start to think that hapless race 
Must shape our good or ill; 
That laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed ; 
And, close as sin and suffering joined, 
We march to Fate abreast.” 


Alexander Grant winters at Detroit ; he 
has usually spent his winters in New York. 
Rumor will have him entangled in the 
|meshes of a net set by the beautiful Miss 
|Thereasea Barth. 

John Askin is located at Mackinaw. 

Mr. Norbury, a Russian, holding a com- 
mission in the 60th Regiment at Macki- 
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naw, goes to Lake Superior with A. 
Henry.—Buffalo Express. 


Tur Last Witp Burrato 1x Ont0.— 
In the last century this animal ranged ex- 
tensively over the southern half of the ter- 
ritory, now embraced in the State of Ohio. 
Two were killed in the forks of Symmes 
Creek, near the south-eastern corner of 
Jackson Co., in the year 1809, and were 
the last ever discovered within these 
limits. Up to that period extensive fields 
of the wild cane or gigantic reed were 
common in the valleys of the Great and 
Little Miamia rivers, and the paroquett 
und swallow-tailed hawk were then com- 
mon birds. All of them have long since 


disappeared from these localities. K. 
CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 8, 1864. 


PoveuKerrste.—In a volume of Dutch | 
records, entitled “ Notarial Paperz, 1677- 
1695,” preserved in the office of the Clerk 
of Albany County, is to be found a deed of 
gift under date of 5th May, 1683, of which 
the following is an extract:— * * “ Ken 
seeckere hooglantsche Wilt (genaemt Mas- 
sany) De welcke bekent midts deesen uyt 
cen Vrye gift gegeeven to hebben Een 
Bouwery aen Pieter Lassingh (Lassen), | 
Ende Een Bouwery den Jan Smeedes| 
Jonge glasemaeker En Een Val aen Strant | 
om een Moolen op te setten,—de Val is| 
genaemt Pooghkepesingh,—ende het Landt | 
is genaemt Minnissingh, geleegen aende| 
Oost Wal van de Rivier” (Hudson); * * 
which may be translated as follows: 

* * A certain Highland Indian (named | 
Massany), who, by these (present), acknow- | 
ledges that he has given as a free gift, a| 
bouwery to Peter Teeclagh (or Lassen), 
and a bouwery to John Smeedes Jonge, 
glass maeker (glazier) ;—and a fall on the 
shore to set a mill upon; the fall is named 
Pooghkepesingh ; and the land is named 
Minnissingh, lying on the east bank of the 
River (Hudson). 

This seems to be the original conveyance 
from the native proprietor of the plot of 
ground now occupied by the city of 
Poughkeepsie. 

This fact may be familiar to the local 





antiquaries of the place, but to most of the 
readers of the Magazine, doubtless, it is 
new. The noisy water-fall may appro- 
priately be called Pooghkeepesingh, but 
surely the beautiful word Minnissingh 
should not have been lost; it should have 
been retained as the name of the city. 
Somenectapy, June 4, 1864. _— 
Curious ORIGIN oF 4 CurisT1An NAME. 
—In Canada, Delima is a common and 
rather pretty name for girls. Its origin 
would not easily be suspected. A clergy- 
man from France had a child brought to 
him to baptize, and wis requested to 
christen it by this name, “This is not a 
fit name,” was his reply. “You should 


' give herthe name of some saint.” “ But, M. 


le Curé, it is a saint’s name.” ‘“ No, there 
is no such saint in the calendar.” ‘“ Why, 
M. le Curé, don’t you know Ste. Rose de 
Lima?” He certainly did, and found that 
people finding Rose de Lima too long, 
dropped Rose, and ran Delima together. 
A. 


Tue American Epitions oF THE Rz- 
DEEMED CaprTivE, condensed from Hist. 
Mag., vol. vii. p. 382-4, with additions and 
corrections. 

1. (Copies in library of Mass. Hist. Soc., 
Am. Antiq. Soc., ete.) Boston, 1707. 

2. “The second edition.” Boston: T. 
Fleet, for Samuel Phillips. 

3. Spoken of by G., but not seen or 
traced. 

4. Edited by T. Prince (not seen). Bos- 
ton, 1758. 

5. “The fourth edition.” New London: 
T. Green (N.D.), 1772. 

6. “The fifth edition.” 
Boyle, 1774. 

7. “The fifth edition.” 
T. Green (N.D.), 1780. 

8. “The fourth edition.” 
T. Dickman, 1793. 

9. “The sixth edition.” 
uel Hall, 1795. 

10. “The sixth edition.” 
T. Dickman, 1800. 

11. New Haven: W. W. Morse, 1802. 


Boston: John 
New London: 

Greenfield : 
Boston: Sam- 


Greenfield : 
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12. Brookfield: Hori Brown, 1811. 

13. Greenfield: C. J. J. Ingersoll, 1837. 

14. Northampton: 1853. 

We have some reason to suppose that 
one or more editions were printed in 
Philadelphia or New York before the year 
1800, but we have not seen them. 

A pamphlet with the following title be- 
longs to the same family as the Redeemed 
Captive : 

“A Sermon preached at Mansfield 
(Conn.), August 4th, 1741, at a time set 
apart for Prayer for the Revival of Religion ; 
and in behalf of Mrs, Eunicx (the Daughter 
of the Reverend Mr. Joun Wi ti4ms), 
who was there on a visit from Canada, 
where she has been in a long captivity. 
By Solomon Williams, A.M., Pastor of the 
First Church in Lebanon.” 

Boston: Printed by S. Kneeland and 
T. Green, 1742. 

It appears from the sermon that Eunice 
Williams, her Indian husband, and two 
children were present on the occasion 
which drew together “such a numerous 
audience,” and the aim was (Eunice being 
a Catholic) “to find some way for her de- 
liverance from the snares and thick-set 
stratagems of the Devil, and make her a 
monument of Glorious and Almighty 
Grace.” 

But tradition says that Eunice would not 
be converted, but preferred to return to (in 
the language of the preacher) “ the bar- 
barous and heathen people among whom 
she had lived for thirty-eight years; a 
people bred up in Popish superstitions, 
blindness and bigotry.” 


H. O. 





Borrowinc Names or Praces—In- 


TERESTING LETTER FROM Docror O’Cax-) 


LAGHAN.—At a late meeting of the Onon- 


daga Historical Association, the following | 


interesting letter by Dr. O’Callaghan was 
read : 
Axzany, Nov. 19, 1863. 
Dear Srr—I received only late last even- 
ing your kind invitation to attend the first 


meeting of the Onondaga Historical So-| 


ciety, which is to take place this evening, 
at Historical Hall, Syracuse. 
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I beg to congratulate you, as I do most 
sincerely, on the event ; and I have no doubt 
ot the future prosperity of your Society and 
of its success in rescuing from oblivion 
much that will prove valuable both to the 
local and general historian. Already New 
York, Buffalo, Brooklyn, Kingston, and 
Ulster county are engaged in the good work, 
and the county of Westchester is, as I am 
informed, about to organize a similar 
society to yours. Livingston county, too, 
has, I am told, its Historical Society. 
Through the labors of these several as- 
sociations, public opinion will be so enlight- 
ened, and public taste so directed as to 
relieve our maps and geographies, in time, 
I hope, from many of the out-of-place names 
which have been imposed on our cities and 
towns, when a false hankering after Euro- 
pean and classical nomenclature distorted 
and vitiated rules that ought properly to 
have been observed at the time. 

Our mountains, our hills, our lakes, our 
valleys, and our streams are purely and 
exclusively American. God gave them in 
all their sublimity and beauty to America. 
It seems to me that they ought to be dis- 
tinguished by names identified with the 
history of the country. 

Europe borrows not names for her classic 
lands from America. Why then go to 
Italy, Greece, or elsewhere for names to 


| designate the hunting grounds and homes 


of the Iroquois of New York, or to dis- 
tinguish the spot where, as Mr. Street 
beautifully expresses it, the pioneer felled 
the forest and let in the first ray of sunlight 
on the soil ? 

Your labors will avail much in correct- 
ing the false taste here indicated. 

It would afford me great pleasure to 
attend your meeting, but want of leisure 
and pressure of duties which cannot be 
ees must plead my excuse. 

Jith best wishes for your success ‘and 
kind regards to each member of your so- 
ciety, 

I remain, Dear Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
E. B. O’Cattacuan. 

R. F. ‘Trowbridge, Esq., Rec. Sec., On. 

Hist. Soc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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IMMIGRATION FROM New EnGLanp TO| monument over this spring, in commemo- 
THE State or New Yorx«.—Surveyor- ration of the discovery of the Salt Springs 
General De Witt to Governor Clinton.—| and the founding of the first European set- 
[Land Papers, Sec.’s Office, Alb., vol. 1., | tlement in Central New York. Those 


p- 79.] 
‘Atnany, 15th April, 1791. 


Srr—Almost every day the New Eng-| 


land People make application to me for 
Lands, in the 20 Townships—some of them 
with Money in their pockets raised for the 
purpose of purchasing. I can neither get 
rid of their Questions or give them satis- 
factory answers. I am obliged to tell them 
that these lands will be shortly advertised 
for sale, but that the mode and terms are 


left by Law to the discretion of the Com-| 
Many of| 


missioners of the Land Office. 
them will settle immediately and run the 
risque of purchasing afterwards. Numbers 
of them who have gone thither with the ex- 
press view of making pitches and prepare 
places to which to remove their families, 
are exceedingly anxious to have the oppor- 
tunity of buying. I think it will be the 
interest of the State to give them two or 
three years time for the payment of a part 
of the purchase money. 
I am, Sir, your Excy.’s 
Most obedt. Servant, 
M. De Wrrr. 

Governor Clinton. 

|The 20 townships above-mentioned are 
principally in the present counties of Madi- 
son and Chenango. The words in italic 
are so marked in the original.—z. B. 0’c.] 


SyracusE.—This is the most ancient 


white settlement west of Albany. It dates| 
as far back as 1656, in which year a num-| 
ber of Frenchmen planted a colony on the} 
margin of Lake Onondaga, whose salt} 
The | 


springs had been discovered in 1654. 
site of this colony is, we understand, a spot 


of remarkable prettiness; and what is par-| 


ticularly interesting is the fact that the 


spring mentioned in the French account of 
the settlement, still flows from the side of 


the hill upon which the missionaries erect- 
ed their chapel and the soldiers their little 
fort. It is known at this day as the “ Je- 
suit Well.” 
It is now in contemplation to erect a 
HIST. MAG. VOL, VIII. 9 


familiar with the enterprise and public 
spirit of the citizens of Syracuse have no 
doubt that an undertaking so laudable will 
be worthily carried out. 

E. B. 0'C. 


ResotvED Watpron.—In the paragraph 
in the last number of the Historical Maga- 
zine on this person the words Strong Creek 
ought to have been printed “ Stony Creek.” 


| 


Joun Brown’s Tract.—This famous 
summer resort for sportsmen and tourists 
lies partly in Lewis, but mostly in Herkimer 
County. It is a wild, mountainous re- 
‘gion, interspersed, however, with lakes 
and deep valleys. When first laid out 
under the directions of Simon De Witt, 
Surveyor-General, it was divided into eight 
townships, which were made in a manner, 
by their names, representatives of all the 
virtues required by the inhabitants of that 
region to realize a living there; for they 
were called Unanimity, Frugality, Per- 
severance, Sobriety, Regularity, Enterprise, 
Economy, and Industry. 


Lerrer oF LaFayette TO Gren. Knox 
\1n 1781.—The original of the following 
\letter is in the hands of W. F. Bacon, Esq., 
Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine: 
Forks or York River, August 18, 1781. 

My pear Sir—In spite of the 24r’s, the 
'morteis, and the whole noisy Hellish train 
|of your siege artillery, I want you to hear 
the voice of a friend whose attachment to 
you deserves some share in your affection. 
I realy Believe I possess it, my good friend, 
‘and notwithstanding your silence, I am 
sure you feel for me in every transaction of 
this most difficult command. 

last campaign I was sighing for ‘ 
This campaign I was trembling for them as 
‘in the Beginning. 

There was no difference between a skir- 
mish and a Battle—a Battle and a total 
|defeat, we were so lucky as to escape an 
action and keep ourselves clear of that 
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mounted . 
around us. 


occupy his lordship’s Hd. quarters. You 
had accounts of the two skirmishes. I 
thought all was over, and owing to your 
siege of New York, I anticipated great 
deal of ease and happiness. Indeed, I 
could not help growing jealous, and began 
to think of a visit to your Batteries, But 
soon found there was in this quarter work 
enough for me, great deal to much indeed 
for my youth and the means that I have. 
Lord Cornwallis Having not succeeding 
in land journeyings, has undertaken a water 
voyage. I thought first the man was going 
to New York, then to Pottomack, or Bal- 
timore, But on a sudden he entered York 
River, and is at York and Gloster out of 
our reach, refreshing his troops and 
meditating mischief. York is on high 
ground, surrounded with creeks and 
marshes available by one high a. . 
this to my surprise he does not fortify. 
Gloster is a neck of land projecting into 


the River, and very useful to the defeat of 
shipping, these my lord is fortifying. Ports- 
mouth is not evacuated, so that he is 
divided in three points, two of which I 
confess are the same thing. But should a 
naval superiority come great advantages 


might be obtained in this quarter. I wish 
my dear friend our conduct may have 
met with your approbation. I wish both 
from esteem and friendship. 

At the present I am trying to conjure up 
a cavelry to collect levies, to arm and as- 
semble militia, to replenish our few con- 
tinentals,—to have a part of them in re- 
diness to Reinforce General Green, and am 
‘waiting at that fork of York River to 
oppose either way His lordships ma- 
nulevers . o 6 

Lord Cornwallis abilities are to me more 
alarming than his superiority of forces. I 
ever had a great opinion of him, our papers 
call him a Mad Man. But was any ad- 


. that was gallopping | 
Then we had our turn, and| 
for many, many mile had the pleasure to| 


vantage taken of him when he commanded, 


in person? To speak plain English, I am 
devilish afraid of him. 
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officer. Had OC Lamb been only a 
Major, I should have asked for him. I 
wish Ct Stephens might make it con- 
venient to return. 

My most respectfull and affectionate 
compliments to Mrs. Knox. Iam so im- 
prudent as to take the liberty to address a 
kiss to Lucy and a paternal one to my son. 


Adieu. 


Yours for ever, 
LAFAYETTE. 


General Knox. 


Quesec 1N 1701.—In a manuscript en- 
titled “ Lettres Canadiennes” is the follow- 
ing description of Quebec in 1701: 

The curiosity of learning and knowing, 
so common to all mankind, made me ex- 
amine Kebec closely on my arrival. This 
town is situated 2000 leagues from France. 
It is divided into the upper and lower 
town. In the latter reside the merchants 


.|and those who trade by sea. The houses 


are all built quite comfortably of a black 
stone as fine and hard as marble. The 
roadstead is defended by a large platform 
in the middle, which is level with the water, 
so that hostile vessels could not be at 
anchor without being badly handled as 
well by the cannon of this platform as by 
those of a fort which commands the city 
and harbor, on one of the most precipitous 
points. 

From the lower to the upper town there 
is aroad which winds around imperceptibly 
for carts and waggons, which have never- 
theless much difficulty in ascending. The 
upper town issituated at an extraordinary 
height. 

The house of the viceroy or governor- 
general is in the upper town in the most 
prominent point. It is one hundred and 
twenty feet long, and two stories high, 
with several pavilions which form additions 
in front and behind, with a terrace of 
eighty feet overlooking the lower town 
and the river below, whence you can de- 
scry all that you desire to see. 

The governor-general who now resides 
in this castle is called M. C. Chevalier de 


Major Cush Having gone to the North-| Caillieres, formerly governor of the city of 


ward, we are in want of an artillery field| Montreal, sixty leagues above Quebec. 
i 
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This gentleman is respected and belov ed 
pe by the French and the Indians, who 
ually regard him as the common father 
of all the inhabitants of Canada. To him 


a are indebted for all the fortifications of 


the country, which have been erected by 
his care. All persons of distinction also 
reside in the upper town, There is a 
bishop and canons whose chapter is com- 
plete. There is also a fine seminary and 
several churches, among which that of the 
Jesuits and that of the Recollects are the 
first. This last faces the castle, and is the 
most modern in the country. The cloister 
of these good fathers is lighted on all sides 
with stained glass windows bearing the 
arms of several benefactors of the house. 
The intendant’s office alone is badly situated | 
ona low spot near the little river. 

The city, upper and lower, is situated 
between two considerable mountains, one 
higher than the other. 
au Diamants, because an extraordinary 
quantity is found on the rocks, which are 
not surpassed in beauty by real diamonds, 
and only lack hardness. The other moun- 
tain is called Saut au Matelot, so termed, 
because during the first times of the esta- 
blishment of the French in this colony, a 
sailor who went too near the brink went 
down in spite of himself. Around this last 
mountain a little river runs by the inten- 
dant’s.—L’ A beille. 


Accounts OF THE YELLOW FEVER IN 
New Yorx.—tThe city of New York was 
several times visited by this dreadful 
scourge, which had become habitual at 
New Orleans till a beast removed the 
beastly things which engendered it. Of 
the first visit, in Aug., Sept., and Oct., 
1791, there is a dissertation by Dr. J. 8. 
Addom ; of that of 1793, I know no special 
account ; of that of 1795, there is “‘ A brief 
Account of the Epidemical Fever which late- 
ly prevailed in the city of New York,” &c., 
by M. L. Davis. New York; 1795, 8vo. 
66 pp.; and also, “An Account of the 
Epidemic Fever which prevailed in the 
city of New York during part of the Sum- 
mer and Fall of 1795,” 


One is called Cap} 
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|New York: T. and J. Swords, 1796, 
8vo. 16 pp.; of the visits in 1798, Mr. 
Hardie published an account that I have 
loath seen; of those in 1799 and 1803, I 
|know no accounts published at the time ; 
of that of 1805, there is “ An Account of the 
Malignant Fever which prevailed in the 
city of New York, during the Autumn of 
1805.” By James Hardie. New York: 
Southwick and Hardcastle, 1805, 8vo. 
196 pp.; of the last great visit there is 
“ An Account of the Yellow Fever which 
occurred in the city of New York in the 
|year 1822, to which is prefixed a brief 
sketch of the different pestilential diseases 
with which this city was afflicted in the 
years 1798, 1799, 1803, and 1805,” &c., by 
James Hardie. New York: Samuel 
| M: arks, 1822, 12mo., 120 pp. 

The reports of Dr. Miller to the governor 
in 1803 and 1805, contain accounts for those 
years, but Ido not know that they were 
printed separately. 

Many medical treatises on the fever 
appeared during these visitations, or after 
them, as “ Inquiry into the cause of the 
prevalence of the Yellow Fever in New 
York,” by Dr. Valentine Seamen; “ Ori- 
gin of the Pestilential Fever,” by Dr. 
E. Smith; “ Manley’s Dissertation on the 
Yellow Fever,” ete. A. 





“Str CurisTopHER GARDINER, KNIGHT 
oF THE GOLDEN Metice.—Hon, Robert 
C. Winthrop, in his remarks at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
1858, was, I believe, the first to suggest 
|that the « melice,” which has puzzled so 
[many readers of Winthrop’s Journal, and 
given occasion to much fanciful specula- 
tion, was nothing more than the Italian 
milizia, or French milice, applicable, in 


jeither language, to any order of knight- 


hood. 'Thus, the vocab. della crusca, w ith 
other significations of milizia, gives “per 
ordine di grado cavalleresco.” 

Mr. Winthrop does not, however, appear 
to have been aware that the title assumed 
by this English adventurer was literally 
translated from the Italian “ Cavaliere 





by Richard Bayley. | 


della milizia aureata,” or the correspond- 
ing French, “ Chevalier de la milice 
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dorée,” the proper designation of a Papal 
order formerly in high repute, and which 
is more popularly known as “ Knights of 
the Golden Spur” (Cavalieri dello Sperone 
@oro). The diploma of a knight of this 
order names him “ Auratz militiz equitem, 
ac Aulz Lateranensis et Palatii Apostolici 
comitem,” etc., with permission to bear 
“torquem aureum, et ensem, et aurata 
calearia (Bonanni, Catalogo delli Ord. 
Equest. e Milit, 16). This honor was 
conferred by the Pope in person (or some- 
times by a nuncio, or prelate of the highest 
Papal court), “ on official persons, learned 
men, artists, and other persons who had 
rendered service to the State, or whom the 
Holy Father selected for such distinction, 
and even upon foreigners. Neither rank 
nor station, but simply the profession of 
the Roman Catholick Religion, is required 
as a qualification to receive it” (Carlisle’s 
Orders of Knighthood, p. 292). Anciently 
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Semmes on PrivaTEERING.—The famous 
captain of the Alabama, whose career has 
been so destructive to our shipping and 
may prove so expensive to England, thus 
discourses of privateering in his ‘ Service 
afloat and ashore :” 

“ General Salas made strenuous efforts to 
get afloat a number of privateers which 
should prey upon our commerce. If 
Mexico had been a maritime people, this 
would have been her true policy. A few 
fast-sailing vessels, distributed in different 
seas, and officered and manned by bold 
fellows in the pursuit of plunder, might 
have inflicted incalculable injury upon us. 
This system of predatory warfare, more 
than any other, equalizes the strength of 
nations on the water. Fleets and heavy- 
armed ships are of no avail against the 
lighter heels and more erratic wanderings 
of this description of force, But Mexico 
|had no materials whereon to operate. To 





this ranked first among the Papal orders| render privateering available to her, under 
of merit, and Knights of the Golden Militia ithe laws of nations, it was necessary that 
took precedence of Knights of Malta. But) at least a majority of the officers and crew 


even in Sir Christopher’s time, the suspi-|of each cruiser should be citizens; not 


cion that the honor was to be obtained for 
money had somewhat depreciated its 
value ; and now the rights and privileges of 
the knights are merely nominal. Some 
twenty years ago the Abbé Glaire was 
created ‘Chevalier de la Melice dorée” 
by Gregory XVI., in recognition of. his 
services to the Church, in the compilation 
of the “ Encyclopédie Catholique.” 

It is not probable that the name of the 
order or its source was known to Gov. Win- 


| citizens made ad hoc, in fraud of the law, 
ibut bona fide citizens; and any vessel 
which might have attempted to cruise 
‘under a letter of marque and reprisal, with- 
out this essential requisite, would have be- 
‘come, from that moment, a pirate. As 
|Mexico had never possessed any marine, 
military or commercial, worth the name, 
and as what little she had at the commence- 
|ment of the war had been taken from her 
by our cruisers, she found it impossible to 


throp and his fellow-magistrates, which was | fulfil this condition, except to a very limited 
well for Sir Christopher's interests, perhaps. |extent. President Salas, in order to over- 
So patent evidence of his being a favorite|come the difficulty, endeavored, contrary 
son of Rome would hardly have been regard-| to the good faith which should exist among 
ed as a title of honor by the good people of| nations, even when at war, and in violation 
the Bay, or induce them to judge the|of the plainest principles of common sense, 
English knight more leniently in the mat-|to manufacture citizens for the occasion, 
ters whereof he was accused. |For this purpose he issued blank certificates 
(of naturalization to the Mexican consuls at 
Havana and other places, with directions 

{There are, we think, knights of this|to these officers to fill them up with the 
order in the United States at present ;;names of any adventurers that might offer, 
among others, the Rev. Charles Constan-|irrespective of those great principles so well 
tine Pise, of Brooklyn, well known as a| understood and practised upon by all civil- 
poet and polished writer,] ‘ized nations, in a procedure of such mo- 





J. H. T. 
Hantrorp, Conn. 
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| 
ment. . . . . . Every foreigner who! kingdom of Valencia, came to America in 
might have undertaken to prey upon our| 1770, two years in Texas, killed by the In- 
commerce would have been deemed to be,|dians in Sonora, April 27, 1778; Father 
and would have been treated, as a/Francis Casafias de Jesus Maria, born at 
pirate. . . . . . Thereis a growing| Barcelona in 1656, entered the order at 
disposition among civilized nations to put| the age of 14; was one of the founders of 
an end to this disreputable mode of war-)the College of Queretaro; missionary in 


fare under any circumstances. It had its 
origin in remote and comparatively bar- 
barous ages, and has for its object rather 
the plunder of the bandit than honorable 
warfare. The cruisers being private vessels, 
fitted out for speculation, and officered and 
manned generally by unscrupulous and un- 
principled men, it is impossibe for the 
government which commissions them to 
have them under proper control. Bonds 


Campeachy, Texas, and New Mexico ; killed 
by the Apaches in New Mexico in 1696; 
| Father José Guadalupe Ramirez de Prado, 
|born at the mission de las Palmas in the 
Sierra Gorda, near Mexico, 27 years in 
Texas, died at Queretaro, August 19, 1777, 
aged 72, having been 55 years in the order ; 
/Father Juan Salvador de Amaya, sent to 
‘Texas about 1728, remained 24 years; died 
there November 17, 1752. J. DE C. 


and penalties, forfeiture of vessel, etc., are | 


entirely powerless to restrain the passion 
of cupidity and revenge when once fairly 
aroused. From the nature of the materials 
of which the crews of these vessels are 
composed—the adventurous and desperate 
ot all nations—the shortness of their cruises, 
and the demoralizing pursuit in which they 
are engaged, it is next to impossible that 
any discipline can be established or main- 
tained among them. 


nations who, like ourselves, are extensively 


engaged in foreign commerce, to suppress | 


the practice altogether.” 


Earty Spanisn Missionaries mn Texas. 
—I find, in a curious account, mention made 
of the following Texas missionaries: Fa- 
ther José del Rio, 52 years on the mission, 
chiefly in Texas and Sonora; F. Cayetano 
Aponte y Lis (a native of Pontevedra, 
came to America in 1730, died May 25, 
1791, aged 93), ten years in Texas; F. 
Esteban de Salazar, a native of Cascajares, 
a missionary in Texas and Sonora, died 
August 6, 1797, aged 77; Father Juan 
Saenz de Gumiel, a native of Mendavia, 


eight years in Texas, twice Guardian of 


the College of Queretaro, died March 11, 
1807, aged 83; Father Antonio Perera 
died at Queretaro, Apri! 16, 1698; Father 
Antonio Margil died August 6, 1726; Fa- 
ther Felipe Guillen, a native of Piles in the 


Stavery in New Yorx.—It is some- 
what curious to find slavery recognised as 
existing in New York, in the ordinances 
revised in 1845, and in force till 1859, yet 
such is the fact ; and a fine of $25 imposed 


‘upon any pawn-broker, dealer in second- 


hand articles, or keeper of a junk shop, 
dealing with a slave. 


In short, they are| 
little better than licensed pirates; and it! 
behoves all civilized nations, and especially | 


Micue. Gavuvix.—In his tour from 
Hartford to Quebec, Professor Silliman 
says :— 

“ Our driver (to the Falls of Montmo- 
rency) was Michel Ganvin, a very intel- 
ligent and obliging young man, a French 
Canadian, who spoke both English and 
French ; and his horse (an iron grey) was 
one of that small but hardy breed which, 
being in this country left in their natural 
state, are extremely stout and courageous, 
and carry the heavy calash and three men 
apparently with more ease than our horses 
draw our chaises and two grown per- 
sons.” 

Mr. Michel Gauvin, who is now ad- 
vanced in age, is one of the most respect- 
able citizens of Quebec. He has fully re- 
alized the good prognostics of the worthy 
professor, has been at the head of a large 
livery stable for many years, and is still 
one of the proprietors of the winter stage 
liné between Quebec and Montreal, on 
the north shore, a concern which is not, 
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however, so flourishing since the opening 
of the railroad on the north shore. 

P, C. 


QUERIES. 


BroTHers-GERMAN—Capt. John Camp- 
bell petitions for a grant of land for his 
“ brothers-german,” Archibald and Alexan- 
der Campbell. Ido not find the word in 
Webster’s Dictionary. Is it synonymous 
with step-brother ? 0’. 


Pater Varr.—A suit was brought in 
the court at New Amsterdam in 1646 by 
Pater Vaer for the possession of a negro 
wench he had purchased from one John 
- Wilcox. The judgment of the court was 
that Wilcox should satisfy the Swedish 
Governor and Pater Vaer. In what sense 
is Pater used here, and who washe? 0c. 


WeEssTER AND SMITH’s JOURNAL OF THE 
Voyace or THE Hankery.—In 1796 or 
thereabout, Noah Webster and Dr. E. H. 
Smith published at New York a journal of 
the voyage of the ship Hankey from Bu- 
lam to Grenada. Where can a copy be! 
found ? 8. 


HorsrwEaDs.—This is the name of a 
new town, erected in Chemung county in| 
1854. Can any of the readers of the Hist. 
Mag. explain its origin ? 


Taariotin.—The last Huron of pure} 
blood at the mission of Lorette, near Que-| 
bee, bore the name of Thariolin. His| 
portrait was painted about 1840 by Pla-| 
mondon. Can any reader inform us where | 
it is preserved ? 


Barsastro’s Account oF Sonora.— 
The Franciscan Father, Francis Antonio 
Barbastro, who was one of the first Fran- 
ciscans in Sonora after the expulsion of the | 
Jesuits, and who died June 22, 1800, at 
Aconchi, among the Opatas, left a history 
of Sonora. Does it still exist? 





Kinzick—Kittockx.—In the Ordinances of 
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the City of New York (ed. 1845, p. 342, 
ed. 1859, p. 330), I find this word in this 
phrase: No person shall cast any anchor, 
grappling or killick (ed. 1859, killock) into 


or near any of the docks, &c. What does 
it mean, and what is its origin ? 


Henry Francisco.—In his interesting 
tour from Hartford to Quebec (New 
Haven, 1820), Professor Silliman has a 
chapter under the title the “ Old Man of 
the age of Louis XIV.” 

When did Henry Francisco, the person 
referred to, die? Where, and in what 
manner ? 

When Professor Silliman saw him on 
the Salem road, two miles from White- 
hall, he was said to be 134 years of age, 
and said he was born in France, in a place 
which he pronounced something like Essex. 

Was Francisco (which is not. a French 
name) his real name? Was it not rather a 
nick-name from his being French ? 

In that case, what was his real name, 
and where and when was he really born? 


INTRODUCTION OF THE HonEY BEE.— 
When and by whom was the first colony 
of honey bees introduced into North Ame- 
tica ? 

They evidently were cultivated in New 
Jersey as early as the year 1683 (vide 
Hist. Mag., vol. vi., page 268); and, ac- 
cording to Peter Kalm, in 1748, they had 
become wild in Pennsylvania, but had not 
then extended their flights westward be- 
yond the Blue Ridge, which is the eastern 
range of the Alleghanies—— Vid. Kalm’s 
Travels, vol. %., page 226. 

CLEVELAND, V., January 8, 1864, - 


Docror Cowpry’s Journat.—A diary 


kept by Dr. Cowdry, Surgeon of the U. 8. 
frigate Philadelphia during the captivity 
and enslavement of her officers and crew 
by the Tripolitans, from October 21st, 


1803, to June 3d, 1805, was published in 


a series of numbers in the American Mer- 
cury, at Hartford, Ct., in the autumn of 
the last-named year, 
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Was it subsequently republished in a) 
more permanent form, and has it been 
preserved ? 


Avutsors oF Wuim Wuams.—In 1828, | 
a collection of sketches in prose and poetry | 
was published under the following title :—| 
“Whim Whams. By Four of Us.” 


So prolyficke is our penne | 
Ye'll think therre be a score of us; 
But, on ye wordes of gentilmenne, 
Therre be only Four of Us. 
We'll make ye sniyle, or make ye sighe, 
Thenne, what can ye want more of us? 

Ye can’t doe better than to buye | 
This littell Boke, by Four of Us, 


Madrigals of Ancient Mynstrelsie— 
Boston: Published by 8. G. Goodrich, | 
1828. 18mo. pp. 204. I would like to) 
ascertain the names of the authors or 
author of this volume. 

About the same time that this book ap- 
peared, a volume of about the same size, 
and, if I recollect aright, of a similar cha- 
racter, was published by Bowles and Dear- 
born, of Boston, under the title of 
“Ps and Qs.” This latter work is said, in 
the Book of the Lockes, p. 114, to have 
been the joint production of Charles H. 
Locke, Joseph H. Buckingham, Edwin 
Buckingham, and Siles P. Holbrook. All 
of these gentlemen, except the second, are 
now dead, I think. 

Boston. 


Fire or THE Nortraern Wuic.—Can 
any of your correspondents inform me 
whether a file of the “ Northern Whig,” 
or any other paper published in Hudson, 
N. Y., during the year 1814, is in existence, 
and if so, where can it be found? The 
knowledge of this is of great importance to 
the querist ; and he would be much oblig- 
ed for any communication throwing light 
upon this question. Ww. L. 8. 


Tae Wonprerrut History oF THE 





Morristown Guost.—Can any one give 
a bibliographical account of the first edi- 
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tion of this little work? I have one pub- 
lished at Newark in 1826, by Benjamin 
| Olds, and have seen a later one printed at 

K. | 
CLEVELAND, O., January 8th, 1864. | 
| 


Brooklyn, but desire an exact description 
of the first edition or account. 


REPLIES. 

Curious Hexameters (vol. v. p. 188). 
—The translation seems to be by supply- 
ing est in some places and quod in one. 
What was to be is what is; what was not 
to be, is what is to be; to be, what is not 
to be ; what is, is not to be what shall be. 


Peck on Unrversauism (vol. vii. p. 
380).—We cannot give X. Y. Z. any in- 
formation concerning the author, but the 
title of his work is as follows: 

“A Short Poem containing a Descant 
on the Universal Plan,” etc. Second edi- 
tion. Keene, N. H. Printed by John 
Prentiss, 1802. 

Also, third edition: Andover, N. H. : 
Printed by E. Chase, 1820. 

Also, Boston. Printed for Nathl.: Cov- 
erley, 1818. 

It is intended as a satire on the doctrine 
of Universal Salvation, and the following 
extract will give an idea of the style of the 
author : ; 

“Huzzah! brave boys—loud be our joys, 
Your sins shall be forgiven ; 


O skip and sing, our God and King 
Will bring us all to heaven. 


* ” * * * 


O charming news to live in sin, 
And die toreign with Paul; 

"Tis so, indeed, for Jesus bled 
To save the devil and all.” 


B. S. 


KENTAIENTON (vii. p. 380).—Will P. 
show from what book he makes his query ? 
There is no place in Ohio having any such 


name, but the context may show where it 
was, J. 


ButrErnvtTs (vii. 122, 197.)—The expla- 
nation on page 122 is correct as to the ap- 
plication of the name, but. wrong as to the 
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reason. Household manufactures have 
been preserved at the South to a much 
greater extent than at the North, and hence 
the source of supply for clothing. The 
bark of the black walnut tree, but more 
generally the hulls of the nuts, are used for 
coloring brown; the butternut is not 
much used ; for making a yeéllow color 
the bark of the hickory is used. 

In 1822, when it was still a common 
thing for farmers and country laborers to 
go down to New Orleans in flat-boats with 
their own crops, or on a trading voyage, it 
was easy to tell from what State the boatmen 
came, by the color of their linsey. Ohio 
was blue and white; Kentucky, blue mixed 
with black and white, and twilled ; Indi- 
ana was yellow; Illinois and Missouri 
were not so much known. 

When the Northern soldiers saw the 
brown color of the Confederate dress, 
they supposed that it was butternut, and 


so called them. J. H. J. 
Urnsana, Ohio, Jan. 25, 1864. 


“ Jo Daviess” (viii. p. 38).—In Decem- 
ber, 1831, I was at Baltimore, as a member 
of the Clay Convention, and sitting with 
Col. Samuel W. Davies, who was a delegate 
from Cincinnati, hetold me this: That the 


first time he ever went to New York, and| 


the Eastern cities (1 think he said Philadel- 
phia), he was sitting alone in his room at 
the Hotel ; a man entered his room 4nd said, 
“You spell your name Davies?” “ Yes, 
that is the way my father always spelled it, 
and I follow him.” “ By God, I almost 
knew that I was wrong. I wassure that it 
ought to have an e in it, but I have got it 
wrong.” This was Joseph Hamilton Da- 
viess ; this was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance between them which continued during 


the life of that eccentric genius, J. H. J. 
Ursana, Ohio, Jan. 1864. 


“Orp Hoss” (vii. p. 98).—J. F. J. 
asks if this word is really a corruption of 
the word horse. The pronunciation was 
very common at the South, and was and 
is still preserved in the epithet ‘Old 
Hoss,” which may have been applied to 
Washington, but not to him peculiarly, It 


is not exactly a term of endearment, though 
that feeling may sometimes enter into it. 
The term denotes power, trustiness, and 
something more. Of a man who is vigor- 
ous and efficient, it will be said: “ He’s a 
hoss”—“ he’s all hoss.” It enters also into 
the common phrase of the Mississippi Boat- 
‘men in old time: “ half horse, half alliga- 


tor.” J. H. J. 
Ursana, Ohio, Jan, 23, 1864. 


Retrospective, 


LITERARY AND ANTIQUARIAN. 


Patrons oF LireRary ENTERPRISES IN 
New York, EtTc., asour OnE HunprRED 
Years aGo.—The return of Captain James 
Cook from his first famous voyage of dis- 
covery, in 1771, caused as great a stir 
among the curious as almost any event 
|since the return of Sir Francis Drake from 
|his voyage of circumnavigation. The 
whole world was impatient to learn the 
events of the great expedition, and means 
| were at once taken to gratify so laudable a 
curiosity.. In Colonial America there was 
quite as much anxiety to learn the details 
of the great voyage as in the mother coun- 
try, and we might venture to say even 
‘more. It was very important that a man 
qualified should be employed to draw up 
the account. Dr. John Hawkesworth was 
then enjoying considerable literary reputa- 
‘tion ; from making watches he turned his 
attention to study, and soon acquired an 
extensive reputation by the “ Adventurer,” 
and Archbishop Herring had conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. He 
was applied to to write the history of the 
voyage, and he undertook it for the snug 
sum of sia thousand pounds. We think it 
was a snug swm, because he had every aid 
from the well-kept journal of Captain Cook, 
with the help of the papers of the learned 
Joseph Banks, afterwards Sir Joseph 
Banks, F.R.S. 

How well Dr. Hawkesworth executed 
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his task does not come within the scope of| William Smith, printer ; Mr. John Serjeant, 
this paper to consider; but our impression|of Stockbridge; Mr. James Havens, of 
is, that it did not come fully up to what|Shelter Island; Capt. John Freebody, of 
was expected ; and that after a few years| Rhode Island ; John Livingston, Esq., the 
it found but few readers. However, it|Rev. T. B. Chandler, D.D., Mr. Okey 
was full and minute, and that was what|Hoogland, of Bordenton; Mr. Benjamin 
was at first desired. Therefore, no sooner| Ledyard, Mr. Francis Allison, Practitioner 
had a copy of Dr. Hawkesworth’s two|of Physick in New London; Dr. John 
ponderous quartos reached the hands of|Sparhawk, of Philadelphia; Lindley Mur- 
the well-known publisher, James Rivington, |ray, Esq., the Rev. John Ogilvie, D.D., 
than he made preparations for reissuing|Capt. Alexander Grant, commanding his 
the work in New York. Mr. Rivington| Majesty’s vessels on the great Lakes; John 
at once issued his proposals to print the|Tabor Kemp, Esq., his Majesty’s Attorney 
work by subscription, in two moderate|General for the Province of New York; 
sized octavos. A copy of his edition is| Ensign John Blennerhassett, of his Majes- 
now before us, as evidence that he carried|ty’s 10th Regiment; Dr. James Mont- 
out his intention. There is further evi-|gomery, Surgeonto ditto; Mr. Commissary 
dence that Mr. Rivington was pretty well| McLean, at Niagara; Mr. Ephraim Van 
patronized in the undertaking, for his list|Veghton, of Albany; Mr. Alexander 
of patrons’ names, published immediately | Fraser, of Niagara; Mr. John Stedman, 
after the title-page, occupies seventeen|of ditto; Mr. Philip Stedman, of ditto; 
pages. This brings us to the main object Elisha = ?] Boudinot, Esq., of New 
of this. paper, which was to say something | York; Jacob Le Roy, Esq., John Foxcroft, 
— the patronage of literary enterprises | Esq., his Majesty’s 
a 


ost Master General ; 
out one hundred years ago. 


Col. Cleveland, commanding his Majesty’s 


The imprint of Rivington’s edition is| Royal Artillery in North America; Abra- 


simply “New York: Printed by James|ham Ogden, Esq., of Morristown; the 
Rivington, 1774.” The first four pages of}Hon. William Axtell, Esq., Mr. Vivian 
subscribers’ names are taken up with those| Davenport, Mr. Abraham Beekman, the 
“living in the city and vicinities of New|Right Hon. the Earl of Sterling, Dr. 
York, and in New Jersey.” This part of| Ogden, of Long Island ; Mr. Henry Cuyler, 
the list is of great historical interest, as|Col. Barnard, commanding the Royal 
indeed are the names on all the seventeen| Regiment of Welch Fusileers ; Mr. Thomas 
pages ; but to an old resident of New York, | Udall, of Islip ; Nicholas Gouverneur, Esq., 
those at the commencement of the list must|at Mount Pleasant, New Jersey ; Hector 


be peculiarly so. Some one might do good 
service by preparing notices of them for 
the Historical Magazine. There are one 
hundred and fifty-six names on the four 
pages, a few of which follow :—“ The Rev. 
yles Cooper, LL.D., President of King’s 
College; Capt. Anthony Rutgers, Isaac 
Ogden, Esq., of New-Ark ; the Honourable 
Charles Apthorpe, Esq., Mr. Richard 
Deane, Capt. John Montresor, Mr. Peter 
Keteltas, Capt. Cornelius Haight, Mr. 
Theophilact Bache, Mr. Samuel Verplank, 
Mr. Nicholas Hoffman, Mr. Jacobus Van 
Zandt, Rev. Charles Inglis, Dr. Mitchell, 
of his Majesty’s Hospital ; James Delancy, 
Esq., Mr. Bernard Romans, Mr. John 
Andrew Johnston, of Perth Amboy; Mr. 
HIST, MAG, VOL, VIII. 10 


St. John, Esq., of Orange County ; Richard 
Washington, Esq.” Theseare all we have 
space for. Of course many passed over 
have as good claim for notice as these. 
Those will, doubtless, at some time receive 
due attention. 

We next have “List of Subscribers’ 
Names at Philadelphia and its Vicinities,” 
occupying two pages. Then “Names at 
Newbern, North Carolina,” in number 
fifty-seven. This list looks much like one 
made up at random in N. C. a few years 
past. en comes a long list of four pages 
“from Kingston, in Jamaica.” en & 
short list “from Westmoreland, in Savan- 
nah Le Mar, in Jamaica.” Next a list “at 
Antigua,” of about thirty. A small list of 
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five from Pensacola. Then a list “in Bos- 
ton, in the Province of Massachusetts, and 
its Vicinities.” It would, doubtless, gratify 
many if we could give the list entire, but 
we can only say it consists of forty-two 
tiames, the first of which is “ Honoura- 
ble John Adams, Esq.” We see, also, Mr. 
Lewis Deblois, Tristram Dalton, Esq., of 
Newbury Port; William Tudor, Esq., 
Captain Jabez Hatch, Mr. William Bur- 
beck, Col. John Erving, Col. Phips, Cam- 
bridge ; William Witmore, Esq., Salem ; 
Rev. Aaron Whitney, Northfield ; Josiah 
7 Esq., Braintree; Rev. Zabdiel 

dams, Lunenburg; Hon. James Hum- 
hreys, Esq., Weymouth; Mr. Nathaniel 
Waterman, 

Among the Connecticut subscribers we 
notice the names of Silas Deane, Esq., of 
Weathersfield; Christopher Leffingwell, 
Esq., of Norwich; and the Rev. Simon 
Waterman, of Wallingford. 

“ At Quebec” there was a goodly num- 
ber of patrons, as also “in the Great Nine 
Partners.” On the seventeenth and last 

age of the subscribers is a list “at 
minica,” among which are some well- 
known surnames, as Tench, Tyson, Bernard, 
Cameron, Fowle, and Wentworth. The 
“Rev. Mr. Zubly lived then in Savannah, 
Ga. He subscribed for ‘six sets.’ “ Mr. 





John Anderson, Printer, New York,” and 
“Mr. Thomas Updike Fosdick,” close the 
Mist. It may be difficult for readers in 
general to locate the “Great Nine Part- 
ners,” as modern Gazetteers do not men- 
tion such a place. It was in the Province 
of New York, adjacent to Connecticut, 
extending to the Hudson river, in which 
were afterwards the towns of Amenia, 
Clinton, Stanford, and Washington. 
Nothing has been said about the sub- 
scribers in several places, It may be well 
to remark that the list of Philadelphians is 
quite respectable, and would probably con- 
siderably out-number the present list of 
subscribers to the Historical Magazine. 
The first name is that of “ His Excellency 
William Franklin, Esq., Governour of New 
Jersey.” The next is “ the Honourable) 
James Hamilton, Esq.,” then “ Joseph Gal-| 
loway, Esq., Speaker of the Memoutstle| 
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House of Assembly.” Oddly enough we 
find among the ‘‘ Kingston, Jamaica” names, 
“ Benjamin Franklin, Esq.” 

In this connection we will inquire what 
is the earliest work published in this coun- 
try containing a list of its patrons? = G. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cmoaco Histortcan Socrery.—January 19, 
1864, the regular monthly mn, was held, 
the President, W. L. Newberry, E-q., in the 
chair. 

The additions to the Library for the past two 
months (2,289, of which 206 were bound books) 
included extensive publications from Rev. Joseph 
Allen, D.D., of Massachusetts, from Mr. Consul 
Eastman, of Bristol, England, in behalf of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, in Great Britain, 
embracing comprehensive serials and pamphlets 
of religion, benevolence, and reform ; and nume- 
rous other sources. 

To the cabinet, among others, were contributed 
a piece of canvass, believed to be a relic of the dis- 
astrous expedition of Sir John Franklin, brought 
by Mr. R. Kennicott, from a scientific tour in 
the extreme North. Mr. J. A. McAlister obli- 
gingly presented a copy of the print entitled 
“Congressional Pugilists,’ Philadelphia, 1798. 
Mr. Consul Eastman forwarded specimens of sea- 
weeds from “ Bristol Channel,” and a beautiful 
piece of carved wood from the “Screen” sepa- 
rating the choir and the chancel of the parish 
iat in Wrington, Somerset, England, where 
Hannah More worshipped—believed to be 500 
years old. 

Files of the “ Deseret News,” vol. 2 to 12th 
inclusive, bound, were received from Great Salt 
Lake City ; also the Mormon Bible, first edition, 
Palmyra, 1830. 

The correspondence for two months (49 let- 
ters received, and 128 written) was submitted. 
Mr. A. J. Hill, U. 8. A., announced his intended 
publication of an exclusively “ aboriginal” map 
of gone | designating mounds, Indian vil- 
lages, trails, &c., with a complete restoration (as 
far as possible) of aboriginal names of localities, 


W. H. Smith, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., for- 
warded for the Society’s collections, two origi- 
nal letters of Andrew Jackson; in one of which 
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the writer freely expressed (in 1845) his impres- 
sions of a late President of the United States. 

A letter was read asking aid to an intended 
history of the “ Kankakee Valley,” in Dlinois. 

Hon. H. 8. Baird, of Green Bay, presented to 
the Society manuscript copies of two papers pre- 

ared by him, one on the Settlement of Green 
ay, the other on the North American Indians. 

A monograph on the “Siege and Capture of 
Island No. 10,” prepared by Mr. G. P. Upton, 
an eye-witness, was obligingly presented by that 
gentleman. It gives a complete view of the 
principal operations resulting in the reduction of 
that formidable post. 

The Hon. J. B. Frerich, of Lowell, Mass., for- 
warded the annual report for 1863, of the month- 
ly and yearly rain-fall at Laconia, at the outlet 
of Lake Winnipiseogee, N. H., also at Lake Vil- 
lage, four miles south, on the s'me stream. 
The yearly aggregate was at the former 52.35 
inches; at the latter, 48.31 inches. (Blodgett 
gives the mean annual rain-fall at Chicago, at 30 
inches.) 

The Treasurer’s report for the last year sub- 
mitted, exhibited a total expenditure for the 
year of $1,363.94, leaving a balance in hand of 
$172.61. Outstanding indebtedness would pro- 
bably be met by the balance in the treasury and 
the collection of unreceived dues. 


The Society’s “Investment Fund,” recently 
commence, now amounts to $1,800. 

George F. Rumsey, Esq., was elected Trea- 
surer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Numismatic Socrety.— Boston, Mass., 


January 7.—The annual meeting of this Society | 


was held on Thursday, and was very well attend- 
ed. Several donations were received, and the 
annual reports of the officers were presented. 
The Treasurer's report showed a balance of 
money to the credit of the Society, and the Cura- 
tor stated the number of coins and medals to 
be about one thousand, among which are seve- 
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known; a half-dime of 1802, one of five, the 
whole namber believed to exist at present, or 
rather known to collectors to exist, and a New 
York copper of 1787, with the head of George 
Clinton, which is by far the finest of the half- 
dozen known. The collection also contained 
other rare varieties of New York coppers, unu- 
sually perfect specimens of early dimes, and rare 
patterns prepared at the U. 8. Mint, but never 
adopted for the coinage. Mr. Seavey also show- 
ed the two half-eagles by the acquisition of which 
he had completed his series of the issues of gold 
of the United States. Other gentlemen exhibit- 
ed coins of less value and interest. The meeting 
was an unusually pleasant and successful one. 


DorcHesteR ANTIQUARIAN AND Historica 
Socrery.— Dorchester, Jan. 22.—At the twenty- 
second annual meeting of this Society, on Friday, 
officers were elected as follows: 

President—Edmund P, Tileston. Curators— 
Edmund J. Baker, Charles M. 8. Churchill, Sam- 
uel Blake. Corresponding Secretary—Ebenezer 
Clapp. JLibrarian—Edward Holden. Assistant 
Librarian—Samuel Blake. Chronologist—Na- 
thaniel W. Tileston. In the increase of the library 
and cabinet and in finances, the Society was 
shown to be in good condition. 


New Enouanp Historie GeneatoaicaL Soor- 
ty.— Boston, Jan. 6.—The annual meeting was 
held at three o’clock this afternoon, at the So- 
ciety’s rooms, No. 13 Bromfield-street, President 
Lewis in the chair, 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary 
showed that since the last meeting letters accept- 
ing membership had been received from Charles 
O. Whitmore, of Boston, D, P. Corey, of Mal- 
den, Augustus Thorndike Perkins, of Boston, as 
resident members; and Hon. Wm. M. Wilson, of 
Greenville, Ohio, Buckingham Smith, of New 
York, as corresponding members. 

The report of the Librarian showed that since 
the last annual meeting there had been received 
|327 volumes, 1192 pamphlets, and 44 manu- 
scripts, maps, and charts. 


| The report of the Treasurer showed that 


| 





ral rare pieces. A committee was appointed to during the past year the ordinary receipts have 
present a list of officers for the present year; paid the ordinary expenses, leaving the Society 
they reported the former board for re-election, | entirely free from debt, and a balance in the 
which was the pleasure of the Society. The offi- | treasury of $45.25. The permanent funds dur- 
cers are therefore as follows: President—Dr. | ing the same period have been increased $2500, 
Winslow Lewis. Vice-President and Curator—|all of which has been or may properly be placed 
Jeremiah Colburn. Treasurer—Henry Daven-|in the hands of trustees, and the income thereof 
port. Secretary—Wm. 8. Appleton, only annually expended. ; 
Mr. Seavey exhibited a small parcel of very! The Committee on Lectures and Essays re- 
choice and valuable American c ins, Among) ported that there had been fourteen papers read 
them were a silver dollar of 1794, the finest | before the Society at its monthly meetings dur- 
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ing the past year, seven of which have been 
published, and most of the others will soon ap- 
pear in print, all of which were read by members 
of the Society. 

The Committee on Life Memberships reported 
that thirty-four life members have been added 
during the past year, and proposed that the 
proceeds thereof be made a permanent fund, the 
principal and interest and any additions to be 
devoted to procuring a permanent location for 
the Society. 

The Trustees of the Bond Fund reported that 
the property remained much the same as last 


ear. 

" The Trustees of the Barstow Fund reported 
that the Society during the past year had again 
been indebted to the liberality of John Barstow, 
Vice-President of this Society for Rhode Island, 
for a donation of five hundred dollars.. The 
prudence and foresight of the donor have been 
such that no change in the investments has been 
made. With the income of this fund, which is 
devoted to the preservation of the library, 150 
volumes have been bound during the past year, 
a fact of real value to the society, and there is 
now a balance unappropriated of $21.81. 

The committee appointed to prepare biogra- 
phies of deceased members reported that the 
work was progressing favorably, and that in the 
course of the present year the society would 
probably have within its archives properly pre- 
pared memoirs of all or nearly all its deceased 
members. 

The report of the Historiographer showed 
that during the past year there had deceased 
fifteen members of the society; of these the 
memoirs of fourteen had been read before the 
society. 

The report of the Finance Committee showed 
the society free from debt and its finance, in a 
flourishing condition. 

A donation of $1000 was received from 
William B. Towne, of Brookline. Whereupon 
the following resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
tendered to Wm. B. Towne, Esq., for his liberal 
donation of one thousand dollars, and that in 
accordance with his request this money be 
funded. 

Resolved, That this fund be called the Towne 
Memorial Fund, and that the proceeds be applied 
in the manner suggested by the donor. The 
Trustees of the Barstow Fund were made Trus- 
tees of this fund, 

Appropriate resolutions were offered by Fre- 
deric Kidder, and adopted by the society, to the 
memory of the late Lieut.-Governor H. W.| 

an, of Bernardston, who it is understood | 
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has made a bequest of his library and the balance 
of the edition of the Cushman Genealogy to the 
Society. 

On motion of Mr. Whitmore, it was voted 
that a committee of five be appointed by the 
Chair, with full power to solicit, in the name and 
in behalf of the Society, information in regard 
to the early settlers of New-England, to arrange 
and preserve such information, and to mature a 
plan for its publication by the Society; also, 
that the committee be empowered to fill all 
vacancies and to elect additional members. 

Wm. H. Whitmore, Wm. B. Trask, Rev. F. 
A. Whitney, Abner C. Goodell, and John W. 
Dean, were appointed a committee by the Chair 
for that purpose. 

The President, Dr. Lewis, then delivered an 
elaborate and very interesting address, which 
will probably be published. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Winslow Lewis, A.M., M.D., of 
Boston. Vice-Presidents—Massachusetts, Rev. 
Martin Moore, A.M., of Boston; Maine, Hon. 
John Appleton, A.M., of ‘ee r; New Hamp- 
shire, Hon. Samuel D. Bell, LL.D., of Manches- 
ter; Vermont, Henry Clark, of Poultney; 
Rhode Island, John Barstow, of Providence ; 
Connecticut, Rev. F. W. Chapman, A.M., of 
Ellington. Honorary Vice-Presidents—-New York, 
Hon. Millard Fillmore, LL.D., of Buffalo; New 
Jersey, Hon. Joseph C. Hornblower, LL.D., of 
Newark; Pennsylvania, N. Chauncey, A.M., of 
Philadelphia; Maryland, 8S. F. Streeter, A.M., 
of Baltimore; Ohio, Hon. Elijah Hayward, A. 
B., of McConnelsville; Michigan, Hon. Lewis 
Cass, LL.D., of Detroit; Indiana, Hon. Ballard 
Smith, of Terre Haute; Illinois, Hon. John 
Wentworth, A.M., of Chicago ; Wisconsin, Hon. 
I, A. Lapham, LL.D., of Milwaukee ; Iowa, Rt. 
Rev. Henry W. Lee, D.D., of Davenport; Dis- 
trict Columbia, Hon. G. P. Fisher, of Washing- 
ton. Corresponding Secretary—Rev. Caleb 
Davis Bradlee, A.M., of Roxbury. Recording 
Secretaries—Edward S. Rand, Jr., A.M., of 
Boston; H. Alger, Jr., A.B., of Cambridge, 
Assistant. Treasurer—William B. Towne, of 
Brookline. Historiographer—William B. Trask, 
of Dorchester. JLibrarian—John H. Sheppard, 
A.M., of Boston. 

Directors — Rev. Martin Moore, AM., of 
Boston ; Joseph Palmer, A.M., M.D., of Boston ; 
Hon. George W. Messinger, of Boston; John 
Barstow, of Providence, R. I.; Rev. H. M. 
Dexter, A.M., of Boston. Committee on Lec- 


| tures and Hssays—William Reed Deane, of Brook- 


line; Rev. F. W. Holland, A.M., of Cambridge ; 
Rev. Washington Gilbert, A.M., of West New- 
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ton; Hon’ ©. Hudson, A.M., of Lexington; 
Rev. E. F. Slafter, of Boston. Committee on 
Finance—Frederic Kidder, of Boston; Hon. 
George W. Messinger, of Boston; John M. 
an of Boston; J. W. Candler, of Brook- 
line. Committee on the Library—Jeremiah Col- 
burn, of Boston; Rev. Abner Morse, A.M., of 
Boston ; E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., of Boston; 
G. Mountfort, of Boston. 


Toe American Sratistica, Assocration.— 
Boston, January 15.—The twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of this Association was held this after- 
noon, the President, Dr. Jarvis, in the chair. 

Mr, Walley made some statements relative to 
the condition of the banks in the United States 
during the past year, and concluded with a few 
remarks upon the probable working of the new 
National Banking System. 

Mr. Walker spoke of the value of diagrams in 
illustrating statistics, and exhibited some that he 
had prepared himself to show the bank statistics 
of this country in the year 1856. 

Mr. Mason, the Treasurer, made his annual 
report, by which it appeared that the receipts 
for the last year had exceeded the expenditures 
by $83.90, and that there was a balance in the 
treasury of $297.03. This does not include the 
legacy of George C. Shattuck, M.D., LL.D., 
formerly president of the Association, which re- 
mains invested as when received. 

The following gentlemen were then chosen as 
officers for the current year: 

President—Edward Jarvis, M.D., of Dorches- 
ter. Vice-Presidents—Hon. Amasa Walker, A.M., 
of North Brookfield, and J. Wingate Thornton, 
A.M., of Boston. Corresponding Secretary— 
Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
Recording Secretary—J ohn Ward Dean, of: Bos- 
ton. Zreasurer—Lyman Mason, A.M., of Bos- 
ton. Librarian—David Pulsifer of Boston. 
Counsellors—Hon. Samuel H. Walley, A.M., of 
Boston; Ebenezer Alden, M.D., of Randolph; 
and George 8. Hale, A.M., of Boston. 

After the adjournment of the Society, the 
Board of Directors held a session, at which Ed- 
ward Jarvis, M.D, J. Wingate Thornton, A.M., 
and Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., were chosen 
the Publishing Committee for 1864. 


Tue Oxp Cotony Historicat Socrery.— Zaun- 
ton, January 4.—At the annual meeting of the 
Society, reports were presented, by, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the acceptance of mem- 
bership by several gentlemen, and by the Com- 
mittee on the Library of the completion of a 
catalogue of its books, pamphlets, and MSS., and 
of the donations of several valuable volumes, 
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Officers for the year were chosen as fol- 
lows: 

President—Hon. John Daggett, of Attleboro. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. Mortimer Blake, and Hon. 
Samuel L. Crocker, of Taunton. Directors—Abi- 
jah M. Ide, Esq., Hon. Horatio Pratt, of Taunton ; 
John S. Brayton, Esq., and Hon. P. W. Leland, 
of Fall River; Ellis Ames, Esq., of Canton, Col. 
Ebenezer W. Pierce, of Freetown. Correspond- 
ing Secretary—Rev. Charles H. Brigham, of 
Taunton. Recording Secretary—Edgar H. Reed, 
Esq., Of’ Taunton. Treasurer—Hodges Reed, 
Esq., of Taunton, Librarian—Ezra Davol, Esq., 
of Taunton. 

Rev. M. Blake presented a paper on “The 
Ante-Hollandic History of the Pilgrims,” in 
which were discussed the recent contributions 
to that history by Rev. Dr. Waddington, of Lon- 
don, H. C. Murphy, the late George Sumner, 
and others. The topic received a lengthy and 
interesting consideration. 

After arrangements for the next meeting, 
adjourned. 





NEW YORK. 


BurraLo Historicat Socrety.— Buffalo, No- 
vember.—At the meeting for November, M. Fill- 
more, President in the Chair, and Guy H: Salis- 
bury, Secretary, Mr. Salisbury, as Corresponding 
Secretary, made a written report: 

The deaths that have occurred during the past 
month in the families of old residents, are as fol- 
\lows: Oct. 7th, Mrs. Mary Mulford Mills, aged 
74, widow of Rev. James H. Mills. In 1818, 
she accompanied her husband to his field of mis- 
sionary labor, in the infant settlements of West- 
ern New York. Oct. 29th, James G. Hoyt, 
aged 58, a Judge of the Supreme Court. Judge 
H. was a member of this Society, and the third 
that has deceased since its organization. Nov. 
7th, Charles Howland, aged 63. 

There have been 500 copies of the amended 
constitution and by-laws printed, with a list of 
the officers and names of the members of the 
Society, which are ready for delivery to the 
members, who can procure them of Guy H. Sal- 
isbury, Secretary, at its rooms, No, 7 Court 
street. 

Dr. Jas. P. White, from the committee to 
whom was referred the subject of resuming the 
weekly Club meetings of the Society, submitted 
|a report recommending that such meetings be 
| held at the residence of some member, on every 
|Monday, except the Monday preceding the 
‘second Tuesday of each rnonth. The President, 
| Vice-President, or a Chairman pro tem., to pre- 
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side at each meeting, and the Secretary to keep 
a brief record of its proceedings, with a list of 
members present, and preserve the papers read 
for the archives of the Society. The regular 
business to commence at 8 o’clock, and consist in 
the.reading of papers, by appointment at a pre- 
vious meeting, or voluntary written communica- 
tions, by any member, of which notice shall have 
been given at the last previous meeting, and in 
such discussions as may be elicited by such 
paper or communications. There is also to be, 
at each meeting, some subject, appropriate to the 
objects of the Society, named for consideration 
and discussion by the Club, at its next meeting 

igious or political topics being expressly 
excluded. Every member is desired and expect- 
ed to attend all the meetings, and any member 
may invite to any of the meetings a non-resi- 
dent friend. The report of the committee was 
adopted, and on motion of O. G. Steele, the first 
meeting of the Club was appointed to be held at 
the residence of M. Fillmore, on Monday even- 
ing, Nov. 16. 

At the request of Mr. Fillmore, Lewis F. 
Allen consented to prepare a paper to be read 
at the first meeting of the Club, on the Rise and 
Fall of the Great Lakes. Mr. Fillmore suggest- 
ed as a subject for discussion incidental thereto 
—“ Did those Lakes ever empty their waters 


into the Mississippi; and what are the evidences 
as to such fact ?” 

The President mentioned that Peter Force, at 
Washington, had a very large and important col- 


lection of papers and documents relative to the 
history of public events and national affairs, 
which, not being in a fire-proof depository, are 
liable at any time to be destroyed, and the de- 
struction of which would be a public loss, wholly 
irreparable. He thought it would be proper for 
the Historical Societies of the country to unite 
in a petition to Congress, that this collection be 
purchased by the Government, if Mr. Force 
could be induced to thus dispose of it. 

On motion of L. F. Allen, the President of this | 
Society was requested to address a letter to Mr. 
Force on the subject, and report his reply, when 
received. 

The President made some remarks on the 
importance of obtaining additional subscriptions 
from fifty members, for a term of five years, to 
ensure adequate funds for the objects of the 
Society. On a resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Fillmore, the subject was referred to a commit-| 
tee of three, to report at the next monthly meet-| 
ing. The President named as such committee | 
Dr. Jas. P. White, G. G. Steele, and Dennis| 
Bowen. 

N. K. Hall, from the committee to which was 
referred the subject as to the time when the | 
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annual dues of members shall commence, report- 
ed that the payment of the initiation fee should 
be deemed sufficient for the calendar year in 
which the member is elected, and his dues should 
therefore not commence until the January next 
succeeding such election; and when a member 
is elected after the Ist of October, his initiation 
fee shall be in full for the next calendar year. 

On motion of L. F. Allen, Mr. Fillmore, Geo. W. 
Clinton, and Jno. B. Skinner were constituted 
a@ committee to procure the Annual Address 
to be delivered before the Society on the second 
Tuesday in January next, as required by the 
Constitution. 


December.—At the meeting for December, M. 
Fillmore, President, in the Chair, and Guy H. 
Salisbury, Secretary, the following were among 
the proceedings had: 

Mr. Salisbury, as Corresponding Secretary, 
made a written report. 

There have been recent applications made to 
the Secretary for copies of the Constitution and 
By-laws of this Society, from the cities of 
Schenectady, Oswego, and Cleveland, at which 
places it is contemplated to organize similar 
Institutions. 

It is a fact now scarcely known, that as early 
as 1844, an Historical Society was initiated in 
this city, by a few spirited young men, who had 
weekly meetings, and kept the Society alive for 
a year and a half. Alexander J. Sheldon, who 
was the first President of the “Red Jacket His- 
torical Society,” as it was styled, has deposited 
with the Buffalo Historical Society the record 
book of this earlier institution, containing its 
Constitution and By-laws, the names of its mem- 
bers, the proceedings had at its meetings—pre- 
senting matters of much interest. Among the 
names of its members, who are yet living and 
residing here, are—A. J. Sheldon, Wm. H. Walk- 
er, Edward Bristol, DeWitt C. Weed, Wm. C. 
Sweet, Chas. R. Walker, Geo. Truscott, Jas. G. 
Dudley, Robert Williams, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
Bronson C. Rumsey, Henry Bristol, Dexter P. 
Rumsey, Franklin Williams, Stephen D. Cald- 
well, George B. Webster, Everard Palmer. A 
committee was appointed by the “ Red Jackets” 
to write up a history of Buffalo, but no progress 
was reported. 

The first of the weekly meetings of the His- 
torical Club, for the present season, was held at 
the residence of the President, Mr. Fillmore, on 
the 17th of November, at which Lewis F. Allen 
read a paper on the “ Rise and Fall of the Great 
Lakes.” The second meeting was at O. G. 
Steele’s, November 23d, when a paper was read 
by C. F. S. Thomas, entitled “‘ Reminiscences of 
the Press of Buffalo from 1835 to 1863.” The 
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third meeting was at Thomas C. Welch’s, Novem- 
ber 30th, when Guy H. Salisbury read a paper'| 
on the “Karly History of the Press of Erie | 
County.” 

The President reported that he had addressed 
a letter to Peter Force, Esq., of Washington, in 
reference to a sale of his Historical Collection to 
the Government, but had received no answer. 

The President also reported that Rev. Dr. 
Hosmer had kindly consented to deliver the 
Annual Address before the Society, on the 12th 
of January next. 

N. K. Hall, from the committee to whom it had 
been referred to consider what measures should 
be taken to obtain a Local History of each town 
in the county, submitted a report, recommend- 
ing that suitable efforts be made to procure the 
organization of such Societies. The report was 
accompanied by the draft of a circular, to be 
signed by the President and Corresponding Se- 
cretary, which the committee suggest be sent toa 
number of the prominent citizens of each town 
in the county, with copies of the Constitution 
and By-laws of the Society. The report and 
circular were adopted. 

The President suggested that the map made by 
the late Judge Augustus Porter, of the “ Phelps 
and Gorham Purchase,” should be procured for 
the Society, and, on motion of L. F. Allen, the 
President was requested to address Hon. A. S. 
Porter, of Niagara Falls, for the purpose of 
obtaining such of the papers, etc., of Judge Por- 
ter as may be properly preserved by this 
Society. 

On motion of L, F, Allen, Judge Clinton was 
requested to endeavor to procure for this Socie- 
ty the stone intended by Major Noah, in 1825, 
as the corner-stone of his proposed city of 
“ Ararat,” on Grand Island. 

The President thought that Mr. Allen should 
write a history of the stone, and matters con- 
nected, for the Society; and, on motion of 
Judge Clinton, Mr. A. was requested to prepare 
such a paper. 

On motion of L. F. Allen, the Treasurer and 
Corresponding Secretary were appointed a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for the delivery of 
the Annual Address, and the election of officers, 
on the 12th of January next. 


Lone Istanp Historicat Socrery.— Brooklyn, 
January 7,1864.—At a regular meeting of the 
Society held at its rooms, the Rev. Dr. West, 
presided. The Librarian, Dr. H. R. Stiles, | 
announced the receipt of 79 works, and a por-! 
trait of Gen. Meade. The paper of the evening 
was an interesting one on “ President Monroe, | 
his Administration and Doctrine,” by Rev.| 
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Joshua Leavitt, D.D. The officersof the Socie- 
ty are, President—James Carson Brevoort. First 
Vice- President—John Greenwood. Second Vice- 
President—Charles E. West. Foreign Corre- 
sponding Secretary—Henry C. Murphy. Home 
Corresponding Secretary—John Winslow. Re- 
cording Secretary—A. Cook Hull. Treasurer— 
Charles Congdon. Librarian—Henry R. Stiles. 


New York Historica, Sociery.—New York, 
January 5.—The annual business meeting of the 
Society was held in its building on Second Ave- 
nue. As usual, the reports were made by the 
different officers and by the Executive Commit- 
tee. The treasurer’s report showed receipts dur- 
ing the year to the amount of $13,600. The 
Society is thus seen to be in a highly flourishing 
condition, the number of resident members, who 
pay the annual fee of five dollars, and life mem- 
bers, being 1800; of correspondent and hono- 
rary members there are 3803 more. 

During the year 1400 books and pamphlets 
were added to the library. 

The annual election then took place, and the 
following officers were chosen : 

President—Frederic De Peyster. First Vice- 
President—Thomas De Witt, D.D. Second Vice- 
President—Benjamin R. Winthrop. Foreign Cor- 
responding Secretary—George Bancroft, LL.D. 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary—Samuel Os- 
good, D.D. Recording Seeretary—Andrew War- 
ner. Zreasurer—Benj. H. Field. Librarian— 
George H. Moore. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruove Istanp Historica Socrety.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society was held at the Cabinet, the President 
in the chair. 

The reports of the Cabinet Keepers of the 
Northern and Southern Districts were presented, 
read, and placed on file. 

A letter relative to the exhumation of Indian 
bones on the line of the Newport Railroad was 
read and ordered to be placed on file. 

The annual report of the Treasurer was pre- 
sented and ordered to be placed on file. 

Upon motion of the Rev. Mr. Stone, the 
thanks of the Society were presented to J. 
Wingate Thornton, of Boston, for a donation 
of original manuscripts relative to the priva- 
teer Yankee ; also, to the Second Employment 
Society, for a manuscript history of that institu- 
tion from its commencement, and to Miss Eva 
Owen for the beautiful manner in which the 
manuscript is presented. 
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The following named gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year : 

Pri Albert G. Green. First Vice-Pre- 
sident—Samuel G. Arnold. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—George A. Brayton. Secretary—Sidney 8. 
Rider. Treasurer—Welcome A. Greene. Cabi- 
net Keeper and Librarian for the Northern Dis- 
trict—Edwin M. Stone. Cabinet Keeper and 
Librarian for the Southern District—Benj. B. 
Howland. Committee on the Nomination of Mem- 
bers—E. M. Stone, Wm. Gammell, J. A. How- 
land. Audit Committee—Ambherst © Everett, 
Wm. H. Helme. Commitiee on Buildings and 
Grounds—Albert G. Green, 8. W. Lothrop, 
John A. Howland. Committee on Lectures—Sid- 
ney S. Rider, Thos. A. Doyle, R. P.Everett. 


Hotes on Books. 


Sketch of Edwation in Upper and Lower Ca- 
che By J. George Hodgins, LL.B., 


A very valuable sketch; comprises much in a 
small space. Of recent matters it furnishes 
many valuable tables and statements well worthy 
the examination of those interested in the his- 
tory of education here. In Canada religious 
schools have been maintained, and have answered 
well. Late revelations in New York, and more 
extensive suppressions, seem to show that 
we have excluded Christianity to introduce 
paganism. 

On page 12 we find the following: “ The 
Franciscans had a good many elementary schools 
for boys before the conquest.” What is the 
authority for this ? 


Rhode Island in the Rebellion. By Edwin W 
Stone, of the First Regiment Rhode Island 
Light Artillery. Providence: G. H. Whitney, 
1864, 120, 398. 


Were we to be critical, we should object to 
this title for the sake of the State, for we believe 
that Rhode Island had no part or lot in the 
Rebellion, and has, as Mr. Stone shows, given 
the said Rebellion pretty hard knocks for so 
small a state. 

The work is mainly a series of letters, from 
December, 1861, tothe summer of 1863, com- 
prising a full account of the operations of the 
Army of the Potomac, and especially of the 
Rhode Island regiments. The introduction, 
which is extremely well written, embraces a 
succinct history of the services of Rhode 
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Island down to the period when the letters 
commence, 

The whole work is most creditable, written 
with grace and spirit, and, to all appearances, as 
impartial as it is dignified. It is one of the most 
interesting personal narratives of the war, and 
reflects great credit on Mr. Stone. 

The value of the work is enhanced by an 
index. 

The appendix contains an abridged history of 
all the R. I. regiments, prepared with great care. 


The Annals of Iowa; a Quarterly Publication, 
by the State Historical Society at Iowa City. 
No. V. January, 1864, Davenport. 

Tus periodical opens its second year, still con- 
tinuing, however, the first volume. It contains a 
sketch of Colonel D. J. Wilson, 6th Iowa 
Cavalry, and of Brig.-Gen. B. 8. Roberts, a hero 
of two wars; a continuation of the history of 
Scott County; a portrait and sketch of Hon. 
Hiram Price; and many other interesting 
articles. We are happy to see that Iowa is 
sustaining this creditable record of its history. 


Miscellany. 


Tue house of Dr. J. 8. M. Ramsey, at Meck- 
lenburg, near Knoxville, Tenn., was destroyed 
by fire recently, and with it the only collection 
of materials from which a complete history of 
Tennessee, from its earliest settlement, could be 
written. Dr. Ramsey made the collection with 
great care. 


Mr. Cuartes 8. Fettows, of Bangor, Maine, 
is preparing a Genealogy and Biography of the 
Fellows family, and invites correspondence from 
all who bear the names of Fellows, Fellowes, or 
Felloe, and especially copies of family records, 
monumental inscriptions, ete. 


A Historicat Socrery has been formed at 
Yankton, in Dakota Territory, under the name 
of the Dakota Historical Society. We hope to 
receive its charter and issues to announce to our 
readers. 


WE were recently surprised to find an article 
from our columns translated into a periodical 
printed at Rome, The Chronicles of the Francis- 
can Missions. 


We are indebted to the new and superior 
literary paper, The Round Table, for the article 
on the Hessians, and to Zhe British American 
Magazine for an article on Earthquakes. 





